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A  COUNTRY  INTERLUDE 

FIRST  LETTER 

59TH  Street,  March  15 

My  dear  Anne  :  Never  an  Italian  lake  nor 
a  Swiss  mountain,  nor  yet  the  cry  of  our  faith- 
ful Antonio  as  he  pilots  us  through  the  canals 
of  that  cracked  and  chipped  fairyland,  Ven- 
ice. For  Fate  in  the  shape  of  a  doctor  has 
forbidden  mother  to  go  abroad  this  year,  or 
to  do  anything  but  rest  —  rest,  with  rolling 
rrrr^s  and  a  final  t  like  the  crack  of  a  whip. 
Poor  dear,  she  has  been  run  down  all  win- 
ter, but  she  would  keep  doing  things,  and 
would  n't  give  up  her  Fridays  nor  her  din- 
ners, especially  numerous  after  Bert  and  I 
announced  our  engagement. 

So  we  are  going  to  a  place  we  own  up 
the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  far  enough  from 
any  one  we  ever  heard  of  to  be  quite  safe. 
My  father  built  a  house  there  soon  after  he 
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married  Mumsie,  and  they  lived  there  most 
of  their  married  life.  It  was  there  I  was  born, 
and  spent  the  first  few  years  of  my  helter- 
skelter  existence.  I  can  remember  it  dimly, 
chiefly  as  a  garden  and  a  veranda,  with  a 
large,  fluffy  dog  and  a  sturdy  boy  occupy- 
ing both  very  thoroughly  with  me.  Mumsie 
says  it  is  quiet  and  withdrawn,  with  no 
neighbors  except  farm  people.  The  village 
is  four  miles  away,  comprising  the  railway 
station,  the  post-office,  and  the  "store." 
Mother  has  not  been  there  since  Papa  died 
except  just  to  see  that  the  place  was  taken 
care  of.  You  know  he  died  there,  after  their 
wonderful  life  together  —  that  life  I  think 
of  with  a  certain  awe,  it  was  so  perfect,  so 
peaceful,  so  lofty.  I  imagine,  from  what  she 
unconsciously  says  in  moments  of  confi- 
dence or  recollection,  that  she  must  have  been 
very  different  then.    I  know  her  only  since. 

She  has  not  been  able  to  live  there,  to 
think  of  living  there.  I  have  wondered 
sometimes  at  her  restlessness  and  constant 
change  of  abode.  When  were  we  ever  quiet, 
ever  settled  ?  All   my  life  I  seem  to  have 
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been  getting  in  or  out  of  trains,  boarding 
boats,  leaving  hotels,  meeting  and  parting. 
I  don't  know  what  it  is  to  sit  still  and  think 
there  is  nothing  to  do,  nowhere  to  go,  no 
trunks,  no  tickets  to  arrange  about.  How 
shall  we  get  on  among  the  big,  silent  hills 
and  lonely  woods  ?  No  one  but  mother  and 
me,  two  little  creatures  left  with  the  rocks 
and  trees  —  and  she  with  memories ! 

Her  life  with  her  husband  !  So  short,  so 
beautiful,  broken  in  the  middle  like  a  won- 
derful song  suddenly  silenced.  It  haunts  me 
of  late,  I  suppose  because  I  am  going  back 
to  the  scene  of  it.  Can  she  bear  it,  I  won- 
der? Sometimes  she  seems  afraid,  some- 
times strangely  eager.  I  think  she  is  glad 
fate  has  settled  it,  and  that  she  must  go 
back.  It  was  all  so  long  ago,  the  sorrow  has 
gone,  the  joy  remains. 

We  are  too  hurried,  too  busy,  too  gay,  too 
jolly  for  just  that  sort  of  thing  nowadays,  I 
suspect.  Poor  old  Bert,  he 's  so  disappointed. 
He  was  to  cross  with  us  and  spend  a  month 
in  the  Riviera,  and  to  join  us  again  later  in 
Scotland.  The  Cavendishes  asked  us  to 
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their  place  for  the  shooting.  I  'm  going  to 
insist  on  his  going  over  for  that,  anyway. 
He 's  so  fond  of  it,  and  we  shall  see  enough 
of  each  other  after  September  to  make  up 
for  a  month's  absence  earlier. 

You  must  let  me  write  a  lot  to  you.  I  feel 
rather  frightened  in  a  way.  Not  about  being 
alone,  but  —  Oh,  I  don't  know !  It  seems 
rather  ghostly,  somehow,  going  back  like 
this  to  my  little-girl  place,  just  before  I 
leave  girlhood  behind  forever.  I  feel  as 
though  I  should  find  another  strange  me 
there,  quite  a  new  creature.  And  if  I  do, 
what  on  earth  am  I  to  do  with  her?  You 
have  known  this  me  pretty  well — better 
than  any  one  else  on  earth,  even  mother  and 
Bert.  And  if  I  do  find  this  shadowy  creature 
waiting  to  pounce  on  me,  I  want  you  to 
know  about  her,  too.  You  are  so  nice,  Anne, 
never  surprised  nor  shocked  nor  curious.  I 
am  sure,  if  I  should  drop  down  from  a  cloud 
just  as  you  opened  your  door,  to  stand  in 
white  raiment  before  you,  you  would  say, 
"  How  jolly !  Do  come  in  and  have  tea  ;  " 
and  never  bother  me  asking  how  I  got  into 
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the  cloud  nor  why  I  left  it.    That  is  why  one 
always  tells  you  everything,  poor  Anne ! 

Is  Washington  as   gay  as  it  was    last 
month  ?   Or  do  they  all  miss  me  ? 

Your  friend  —  there  is  no  better  word  — 

Imogen 
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SECOND  LETTER 

Brier  Roses,  N.  Y.,  April  5 

Dear  Anne:  It  must  be  something  like 
this  to  get  to  heaven.  Fancy,  after  the 
weary  old  life,  all  tangled  with  earthly  threads, 
all  worn  with  burdens,  the  strength,  the  joy, 
the  beauty  gone  !  Just  old  and  weak  and 
dusty,  you  know  —  to  awake  new  and  on  fire 
again  with  all  the  divine  glory  of  youth,  its 
hopes,  its  splendid  fervor. 

Yes,  it  is  something  like  heaven,  this  get- 
ting back,  —  back  where  I  played  and  im- 
agined and  made  believe ;  where  I  watched 
the  birds  and  saw  the  flowers  open  ;  where  I 
felt  the  spring  sing  in  my  veins  and  beat  in 
my  heart ;  where  I  shouted  for  pure  joy  of 
living,  and  ran  and  danced  because  the  trees 
were  green,  the  sky  blue ! 

I  have  lived  so  long,  so  long  away  from 
it  all!  I  had  forgotten  the  little  child  that 
haunts  me  here,  —  that  hangs  about  me 
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curiously,  wondering  to  find  me  so  much  the 
same,  troubled  to  find  me  so  different.  Anne, 
I  had  forgotten  all  about  the  country  and  the 
child.  But  I  am  remembering.  To-day  I  lay 
out  on  the  just-greening  grass,  flat  on  my 
back,  staring  up  into  the  sky.  Great  clouds  of 
wonderful  shapes,  full  of  shadows,  floated 
across  it  with  an  imperial  motion.  Long  ago 
the  child  had  lain  so,  looking  up.  And  she 
thought  the  clouds  were  the  ships  of  heaven, 
steered  by  angels,  and  that  now  and  then 
they  dipped  down  to  earth  to  take  some 
one  aboard.  Upon  which  she  would  rather 
wistfully  fancy  it  might  be  nice  to  sail  away 
in  one  herself  —  a  little  child  bound  straight 
for  heaven.  Well,  the  child  is  gone,  sure 
enough.  But  no  white  cloud  bore  her  away 
to  play  with  angels.  Anne,  does  n't  it  make 
you  sad  to  think  how  all  little  children  must 
die  ?  And  that  those  who  die  into  grown-up 
folk  are  often  so  much  more  dead  than  the 
others  who  slip  away  even  as  they  lie  in  our 
loving  arms  ? 

But  you  should  have  been  here  when  we 
arrived.  It  was  in  the  afternoon,  misty,  and 
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over  the  tree-clad  hills  lay  a  promise  of  new 
life,  an  indefinite,  exquisite,  shadowy  color, 
vanishing  before  your  direct  gaze,  yet  im- 
manent and  real.  Crocuses  were  blooming 
in  the  grass,  yellow,  white,  and  purple,  and  a 
little  brown  bird  was  singing  such  a  joyous, 
tripping  song,  full  of  welcome,  to  make  the 
heart  dance.  Mumsie  had  written  to  Ellen  to 
have  everything  ready ;  so  a  big  fire  blazed 
in  the  hall,  the  windows  shone,  the  white 
curtains  rustled  with  freshness.  In  the  corner 
stood  a  great  jar  filled  with  pussy  willows, 
and  when  Mumsie  saw  that  she  turned  to  old 
Ellen  with  a  sob  and  a  laugh  all  mixed  to- 
gether, threw  her  arms  about  her,  and  the 
two  kissed  like  friends,  like  sisters.  I  knew  it 
must  have  stood  there  in  the  old  days,  when 
father  lived.  I  felt  the  tears  in  my  eyes,  yet 
smiled  through  them,  seeing  the  lovely  look 
on  mother's  face. 

We  do  our  marketing  in  such  a  funny 
way.  The  butcher,  fishman,  grocer,  baker 
all  drive  up  here  during  the  day,  and  climb- 
ing out  of  their  wagons  enter  into  conver- 
sation, meanwhile  showing  you  the  various 
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provisions  concealed  under  cabbage  leaves 
or  basket-tops. 

"  Ain't  heern  the  news  up  here,  hev  ye  ?  '* 
inquires  Mr.  Hookish,  the  purveyor  of  fish. 
"  How  old  man  Black's  barn  burned  down 
yesterday,  'bout  five  in  the  mornin'  ?  Yessir, 
of  all  times,  five  o'clock  !  Burnt  up  like  a 
wisp  of  hair,  never  a  board  left  —  nary  one  ! 
Saved  the  hosses  and —  This  here  's  a  nice 
shad,  now,  fat  and  fresh  as  any  ye  'd  see  in 
York  town  —  Burnt  the  cat  and  a  litter  of 
kittens,  how-be,  and  seems  his  little  gal  was 
real  sot  on  that  cat,  and  takes  it  to  heart  real 
hard — yessir,  real  hard,  that  she  do.  Ye '11 
find  that  fish  as  fine  as  any  ye  ever  et  —  so 
be  ye  like  shad.  Can't  say  as  I  keer  fer  it, 
myself.  Such  a  pesky  heft  o'  bones  to  the 
critters.  Ye  don't  rightly  know  whether  it 's 
fish  or  picket  fence  yer  chawin'  on,  once  ye 
take  a  good  mouthful."  And  then  he  trun- 
dles off,  nodding  to  mother,  on  the  veranda, 
where  she  takes  her  morning  constitutional, 
with  a  cheery  '*  Fine  day,  Mrs.  Grant ! " 

All  this  lends  an  interest  to  housekeeping, 
as  you  may  imagine.  Oh,  I  'm  going  to  Hke 
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it  here  !  Could  anything  be  more  beautiful 
than  these  solemn  hills  overlooking  the  level 
valley  and  the  mighty  river  ?  Everywhere 
brown  brooks  go  tumbling  and  foaming  over 
rocks,  under  little  bridges,  along  the  road- 
sides. The  house  is  quaint,  with  light  and 
sunshine  all  through  it,  though  later  on  the 
leafing  trees  will  throw  cool  shade  over  it, 
green,  moving  shadows  with  sunny  gleams 
between.  There  is  a  wonderful  garden  too, 
full  of  bushes  and  plants  and  little,  winding 
paths.  A  gate  leads  from  it  into  a  willow- 
edged  lane,  that  wanders  on  to  a  pond  made 
by  damming  one  of  the  hurrying  brooks. 
Such  a  pretty  pond,  grass  edged,  with  the 
willows  bending  over. 

How  far  away  New  York  seems  —  all 
noise,  all  tumult,  all  hurry.  Things  move 
to  the  measure  and  beat  of  nature  here,  as 
the  sap  rises  in  the  quickening  trees,  as  the 
dawn  flushes  the  sky  and  throws  purple 
shadows  down  the  hillslopes,  as  night  comes 
star  by  star. 

I  am  expecting  a  letter  from  you.  Let- 
ters mean  a  great  deal  here  —  your  letters 
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anywhere,  but  more  here.  Your  Hfe,  the 
Capitol,  the  dinners,  the  receptions  —  fan- 
tastic things  1  But  you,  yourself,  so  real  and 
sweet  and  dear ! 

My  love,  therefore,  to  you  and  Sam. 

Yours, 

Imogen 


II 
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THIRD  LETTER 

Brier  Roses,  ^/;'// II 

Bert  has  been  up  over  Sunday,  and  I  told 
him  I  would  surely  make  him  turn  farmer 
after  we  married.  Never  any  more  city  for 
me,  said  I.  He  laughs,  but  when  the  time 
comes  and  he  has  to  put  on  overalls  and  go 
ploughing,  —  then  will  he  laugh  ?  I  trow  not, 
as  the  Ivanhoe  people  say.  So  then  I  shall 
have  to  give  it  up  and  get  between  brick  and 
stone  once  more.  Don't  tell  me,  Anne  1 
There  is  something  wicked  in  the  way  we 
shut  out  nature,  —  hide  from  the  sunshine 
and  the  moonlight,  the  growing  green 
things,  the  birds,  the  fragrance.  Poor  bat 
things  that  most  of  us  are,  —  seeing  nothing, 
hearing  nothing,  hidden  away  in  our  prema- 
ture tombs,  being  "  busy."  Hateful  word ! 
I  don't  think  I  mind  working,  but  to  be 
busy. 

The  angel  of  life  comes  to  one  of  us. 
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"  Follow  me,"  he  says.    "  I  need  you." 

"  So  sorry,  but  I  can't." 

"Can't!  What  should  hinder  you  ?  Come, 
I  say,  for  I  have  something  beautiful  to 
show." 

"  Another  time  I  shall  be  charmed." 

"  Alas,  there  is  no  other  time  I  Come  now. 
Not  alone  beauty  to  look  on,  but  happiness 
therewith,  and  peace  and  "  — 

"  Do  not  bother  me  —  I  can't  get  off 
now." 

"  And  love  and  truth  and  my  sweet  com- 
panionship—  Come!" 

"  Don't  tempt  me.   I  ^m  too  busy ! " 

So  the  angel  goes  further  and  further  off, 
until  he  disappears  altogether:  when  you 
have  even  to  stop  being  busy. 

Anne,  I  'm  going  to  be  irresponsible  these 
few  months  before  my  marriage.  I  never 
can  again,  you  know,  and  I  never  have  been 
so  yet.  There 's  a  legend  in  our  family  to  the 
effect  that  some  of  Pocahontas's  wild  blood 
runs  in  our  veins.  She  shall  have  her  in- 
nings. The  rest  of  my  life  I  must  be  a  pale- 
face. This  summer  I  will  be  Indian  and 
13 
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run  free.  Not  the  tomahawking  kind,  nor 
yet  Rousseau's  poUshed  redskin,  but  my  own 
special  sort,  sister  to  the  hills  and  plains, 
comrade  of  tree  and  grass  and  flower. 

Poor  Bert ! 

However,  as  I  said,  I  do  not  mind  work. 
I  have  been  planting  seeds.  Great  fun, 
Anne !  Digging  holes  in  the  wet  brown 
earth  and  hiding  away  different  little  with- 
ered kernels.  Some  big  and  important  look- 
ing, others  so  small  it  seems  foolish  to  sup- 
pose they  can  possibly  contain  anything 
whatever.  Most  wise  things  look  foolish 
from  the  outside,  I  believe.  An  old  tramp 
came  here  the  other  day  to  get  something 
to  eat.  He  had  a  face  like  a  shrunken  apple, 
with  red-rimmed  eyes  and  a  toothless  mouth 
—  how  he  proposed  to  eat  what  Ellen  gave 
him,  I  'm  sure  I  can't  tell  1  He  was  covered 
up  with  a  strange  conglomeration  of  many 
coats  and  pairs  of  trousers,  one  appearing 
where  another  gave  out.  He  was  hoary 
with  dirt  and  age,  and  bowed  with  misery 
and  sickness  and  evil.  A  terrible  old  man ! 
I  looked  at  him  and  wondered  if  possibly 
14 
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there  were  an  angel  concealed  in  that  with- 
ered husk ;  something  bright  and  strong 
and  fine  that  should  spring  up  some  day,  to 
grow  and  develop  in  the  sunshine  of  some 
other  place.  Impossible  !  and  impossible  too 
that  this  ugly  little  seed  should  turn  into  a 
lovely  flower.   Impossible,  but  true. 

There  were  two  yellow  butterflies  in  the 
garden  this  morning.  Mumsie  was  out 
there,  telling  old  Dan,  our  gardener,  about 
the  rosebushes,  and  called  me  to  see  them. 
She  says  that  father  and  she  always  watched 
for  them  in  the  spring,  and  had  a  pretty 
rivalry  as  to  which  should  see  them  first 
She  is  reviving  that  dear  time,  and  finding 
happiness  in  it.  Her  cheeks  are  flushing 
already,  she  looks  ten  years  younger,  and 
to  see  her  training  the  shrubs  and  superin- 
tending the  vegetable  garden  you  would 
think  her  a  young  woman.  Dan  regards 
her  with  veneration.  Poor  Dan  !  I  like  him 
exceedingly,  except  for  one  defect :  he  has 
false  teeth  ;  false  teeth  of  a  curious  variety, 
I  think,  for  as  he  stands  before  you,  listen- 
ing to  your  orders,  he  rotates  these  teeth 
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slowly,  precisely,  so  far  in  one  direction,  so 
far  in  the  other,  while  in  his  eyes  dawns  a 
dreaming,  satisfied  expression.  This  act  pro- 
duces a  singular  hypnotic  effect  upon  me, 
and  I  find  myself  gazing  heart  and  soul  at 
those  revolving  teeth  till  thought  dies  within 
me.  I  come  to  with  a  start,  to  find  myself 
recommending  him  to  hoe  the  lawn  or  to  do 
some  other  equally  insane  thing. 

I  want  you  to  come  here  this  summer,  if 
you  can  manage  it.  I  shall  need  you  very 
much.  Not  because  I  expect  to  be  lonely, 
for  I  do  not.  I  could  n't  be  lonely  here.  But 
because  I  shall  be  so  sweetly,  wildly  happy. 
Of  course,  as  you  say,  there  is  Bert.  But 
Bert  can't  be  here  very  much,  and  then  — 
youVe  known  me  longer.  I  believe  you 
know  me  better. 

So  Count  de  B is  desolate  over  my 

non-return?  How  I  did  dislike  the  little 
creature.  Yet  I  almost  admired  him  for  his 
supreme  and  perfect  conceit ;  the  sort  of 
man  who  believes,  though  you  refuse  him 
every  week,  that  in  reality  you  secretly  adore 
him.  I  'd  like  to  make  him  plough  the  po- 
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tato  field,  with  Dan  rolling  his  teeth  over 
him.  Good-by,  my  dear. 

Imogen 

P.  S.  I  have  found  out  the  name  of  the 
little  brown  bird  who  welcomed  us.  He  is  a 
song-sparrow. 

I.  G. 
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FOURTH  LETTER 

Brier  Roses,  April  15 
Dear  Girl:  Nature  is  trembling  on  the 
verge  of  revelation.  You  hush  your  soul  to 
hear,  to  understand.  Now,  if  ever,  she  will 
tell  you  mysteries.  She  will  uncover  her 
heart  if  only,  only  — ah,  that  only !  Not  quite, 
never  quite,  and  yet  you  cannot  believe  it. 
Everything  whispers  about  you,  leans  to  you, 
warms  to  you.  Anne,  no  wonder  the  wise 
old  Greeks  saw  dryads  stir  within  the  trees, 
heard  voices  in  the  brooks  and  fountains. 
Every  moment  now  it  grows  more  lovely, 
more  vital,  expressing  here  in  leaf  and  flower 
and  sighing  breeze  all  those  fugitive  feelings 
of  the  soul  that  play  about  one's  heart  like 
butterflies  about  a  flower  that  will  not  open 
to  them.  And  if  one  could  understand  ?  If 
all  that  nature  means  stood  suddenly  re- 
vealed to  you  ?   What  then  ? 

Should  we  not  see  ourselves  as  we  might 
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be,  as  we  ought  to  be?  The  rolling  fields, 
the  uplifted  mountains,  the  reaches  of  the 
river,  are  they  not  all  syllables  of  that  word 
which  means  ourself?  This  tender  spring 
that  opens  about  me  —  it  pictures  forth  all 
the  delicate,  the  young  and  exquisite  things 
that  should  be  growing  and  budding  in  man's 
own  soul.  Somewhere  this  beautiful  picture 
is  realized  :  here  even,  now  and  then.  My 
mother  is  like  a  spring  day,  though  some 
of  the  joyousness  and  abounding  life  have 
left  her.  But  the  freshness,  the  lovely,  shy 
tenderness  of  her  nature  —  how  should  it  be 
described  more  aptly  than  by  throwing  a 
veil  of  flowers  over  the  earth,  setting  birds  to 
sing  in  greening  trees,  tossing  the  vital  smell 
of  growing  things  on  soft  winds  ? 

I  must  tell  you  about  something  that  hap- 
pened to  me  yesterday.  I  was  walking  up 
the  slope  behind  the  house  to  a  favorite  spot, 
where,  from  a  gray  rock  that  juts  out  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill  you  catch  glimpses  of  the 
river,  of  the  rolling  country  sloping  down 
to  it,  dotted  by  trees  that  stand  now  soli- 
tary, now  in  groups.  There  I  go  often  at 
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sunset,  the  outlook  is  so  solemn,  yet  so  gen- 
tle, and  the  gray  old  rock  grimly  faces 
the  glory  of  the  sky  like  some  patriarch 
frowning  not  unkindly  on  the  pretty  frip- 
pery of  a  group  of  girls.  I  like  to  sit  on 
him,  and  tell  the  stiff  old  creature  to  cheer 
up,  while  I  scrape  the  lichens  off  his  head. 
Yesterday  I  approached  him  from  a  new 
direction,  having  been  tramping  the  woods 
after  pussy-willows,  which  are  growing 
scarce.  I  had  nearly  reached  the  rocky 
steps  that  scramble  up  his  cheek  when  I  saw, 
standing  in  the  middle  of  an  open  space 
more  or  less  shrouded  by  bushes,  a  canvas 
on  an  easel.  Nothing  else,  no  human  ap- 
pendage, just  the  canvas,  a  stool,  a  palette. 
I  could  not  resist  going  close  to  see  what  the 
artist  could  make  of  such  a  scene,  and  saw, 
against  a  pale  sunset  sky,  the  rough  gray 
portrait  of  my  patriarch  and  on  his  top  a 
figure.  It  was  I,  none  other.  The  budding 
trees  arched  overhead,  with  pink  and  purple 
shadows  in  them,  the  grass  below  struggled 
into  green,  and  I  sat  looking  out  into  the 
yellow  sky,  with  my  hair,  I  'm  sure,  much 
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redder  than  it  really  is.  I  stood  looking  a 
long  while  ;  it  was  so  strange  to  find  my- 
self captured  like  that,  chained  forever  to 
my  rock,  stolen  by  an  unknown  creature 
who  must  be  —  well,  curious,  to  put  it  gen- 
tly. There  was  something  in  my  attitude, 
—  my  expression,  too,  —  something  asking, 
something  waiting,  something  wistful  — 
none  of  which  do  or  am  I. 

I  was  furious,  and  did  not  go  up  to  see 
the  sunset,  nor  shall  I  go  again  until  I  am 
perfectly  sure  there  are  no  lurking  artists 
about.    I  wonder  who  he  can  possibly  be. 

He  knows  a  lot  about  painting.   The  color 

was   charming,  and  the   whole   thing  well 

handled.    But  there 's  something  altogether 

too  cheeky  in  appropriating  people  like  that 

Good-by,  dear. 

Your  Imogen 
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FIFTH  LETTER 

Brier  Roses,  May  2 
Dear  A. :  Thanks  for  your  nice  long  letter. 
Also  for  the  **  Record  "  with  Sam's  speech. 
He  is  good  and  ought  to  do  something. 
But  nowadays  the  country  is  ruled  not  by 
conscience  but  by  concession,  and  speeches 
are  like  the  tinkling  of  brass  for  all  the  in- 
fluence they  exert.  (Don't  show  this  wisdom 
to  Sam,  please.) 

I  have  come  to  a  conclusion  —  hearken,  O 
my  friend  !  It  is  this  ;  that  no  one  knows  him 
or  her  —  and  especially  her  —  self  until  he 
has  gone  forth  into  the  country,  into  the 
lonely  places  where  the  trees  crowd  close  or 
the  brooks  hurry  by  or  the  hills  stand  wait- 
ing. I  don't  know  what  it  all  means  nor  how 
it  is  going  to  affect  me.  But  it  is  real  and 
slow  and  perfect,  working  out  something, 
teaching  all  the  time  things  you  don't  un- 
derstand but  which  you  feel.  And  as  you 
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feel  you  grow.  Anne,  my  more  than  sister, 
I  am  afraid. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  planting  sweet  peas 
in  the  garden,  and  I  was  hot  and  red,  except 
for  my  hands,  which  were  black,  when  a  voice 
said,  — 

''Miss  Grant?" 

I  looked  up.  Just  outside  the  swinging 
gate  stood  a  man,  rather  slender,  yet  with 
broad  shoulders  and  athletic  bearing;  not 
so  tall  as  Bert  and  older,  for  his  hair  was 
touched  with  gray.  His  head  of  fine  con- 
tour, and  a  humorous,  strong  face,  lighted 
by  eyes  at  once  brilliant  and  soft,  will  do 
to  finish  up  the  descriptioa 

"I  am  Miss  Grant,"  I  replied. 

"  And  I  am  Kendrick  Mason.  My  father 
and  your  father  were  friends,  and  when  you 
and  I  were  children,  though  I  was  several 
years  your  senior  —  and  am  so  still,  I  see  — 
yet  I  used  to  allow  you  occasionally  to  play 
with  me.  Perhaps  now  you  will  return  the 
compliment?" 

"  So  you  are  Kendrick  Mason,"  I  an- 
swered slowly,  trying  to  adjust  this  man  to 
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my  dim  memory  of  a  lanky  boy  who  bore 
the  name  when  I  dressed  in  pinafores  and 
socks.  "  Twenty-two  years  makes  a  differ- 
ence, even  in  boys,  does  n't  it  ?  I  don't  know 
about  letting  you  play  with  me  —  I '  ve  given 
up  play,  anyhow.  But  you  may  work  with 
me  a  little.  Perhaps  we  can  find  the  little 
girl  and  the  boy  about  somewhere,  if  we 
try." 

So  he  came  through  the  gate  and  stepped 
on  the  package  of  seeds  with  no  visible  hesi- 
tation. 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  exclaimed,  laugh- 
ing, and  flushing  all  over  his  brown  face.  *'  I 
seem  to  be  applying  first  principles.  But  tell 
me,  how  is  your  mother  ?  I  was  passionately 
in  love  with  her  as  a  boy." 

So  we  chatted,  and  presently  he  told  me 
he  was  an  artist,  and  that  he  had  come  up 
here  for  the  summer  to  fill  some  orders.  His 
father's  old  place  is  a  couple  of  miles  ''  up  the 
road." 

"  So,"  said  I,  **  it  was  you  who  stole  me 
on  my  rock."  I  felt  angry  ;  it  made  me  think 
of  kodak  fiends. 
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"Oh,  yes!  Your  coat  made  such  a  nice 
blob  of  color  I  could  n't  resist  putting  you  in." 

Blob  of  color,  Anne  I 

I  felt  angrier  than  before. 

"  You  are  n't  planting  those  right,"  I  said. 
"  Don't  you  see,  all  the  white  ones  go  here." 

He  dug  up  his  seeds  with  speed,  getting 
his  hands  covered  with  mud  —  and  just  then 
mother  came  out. 

"Is  that  you,  Bert?"  She  asked,  sur- 
prised. "  I  did  n't  know  you  were  coming 
to-day." 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Mason,  standing  up  and 
shaking  his  hands.  "It  is  n't  Bert,  whoever 
he  may  be  —  it's  Kendrick  Mason,  Mrs. 
Grant." 

"  Ken  !  "  gasped  mother,  turning  quite 
white.    "  Ken  —  dear  old  Ken !  " 

He  shook  his  head  with  a  quick,  curious 
motion,  smiling  at  her. 

"  That  does  sound  good,"  he  said. 

She  flew  towards  him,  laughing  and  cry- 
ing, and  caught  his  hands,  mud  and  all. 

"How  it  brings  back  the  days  —  the 
happy  days,"  she  said.  "  Ken,  I  've  been 
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fleeing  them  all  these  years  —  coward  that  I 
was.  I  never  understood ;  I  Ve  looked  for 
the  herb  heartsease  all  over  the  world  —  and 
here  it  was  all  the  time,  at  my  own  door- 
step." And  suddenly  she  laid  her  head  on 
his  shoulder  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  But  perhaps  the  world  must  be  searched 
before  our  eyes  can  see  it,"  she  went  on  in 
a  moment,  lifting  her  sweet  head  and  look- 
ing at  him  half-smiling,  half-shamefaced. 
"  Welcome  here.  Ken  —  because  of  the  past 
as  well  as  for  yourself.  You  understand  — 
you  ^11  forgive  an  old  woman." 

"  Thanks,"  he  said,  and  the  sound  of  his 
voice  made  me  afraid  to  look  at  him.  I  felt 
far  outside  it  all.  They  spoke  of  things  I  had 
not  known,  for  what  does  a  child  of  six  under- 
stand of  the  holy  events  of  love  and  life  and 
death.  But  why  should  he  remember  my 
father,  and  not  I  ?  My  heart  swelled  within 
me.  I  could  not  bear  it,  and  I  slipped  away, 
running  as  soon  as  I  was  out  of  sight.  I  ran 
up  the  little  hill  where  the  apple-trees  were 
budding.  I  threw  myself  down  on  the  soft 
grass  and  sobbed  and  cried  as  I  had  never 
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done  before  for  that  dead  father,  known  only 
by  faint  memories,  by  a  few  treasured  stories, 
by  his  picture.  The  evening  came  on  ;  I  lay 
there  calmed  and  quiet.  Suddenly  I  felt  that 
I  knew  him  —  my  father  —  not  as  a  little 
child  would  know  him,  but  as  a  woman  and 
his  grown  daughter.  The  robins  called  to 
each  other,  the  sky  began  to  grow  a  lovely 
yellow,  and  I  rose  up  refreshed  and  went 
back  to  the  house. 

There  in  the  doorway  stood  Mr.  Mason, 
just  going.  He  looked  at  me  with  his  bright, 
dark  eyes. 

"  Your  mother  has  said  I  may  come  again," 
he  observed.    ''  And  you  —  will  you  mind  ?  " 

"I  shall  be  glad." 

I  had  some  more  to  tell  you,  but  this  let- 
ter is  too  long  now.  Come,  you  friend  of  my 
heart,  pour  out  a  libation  of  ink  to  me. 

Yours  as  ever, 

Imogen 
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SIXTH  LETTER 

Fairyland,  May  i6 
Anne,  my  dear.  —  It  is  the  very  heart  of 
May !  Such  tricks  and  surprises  as  are  played 
all  about  you  !  You  walk  by  a  green  bank  — 
and  turning  suddenly,  catch  a  whole  clump 
of  violets  laughing  at  you,  and  dancing  on 
their  thin  little  legs  in  a  sort  of  dainty  tri- 
umph over  this  foolish  human  thing  who 
can't  grow  new  leaves  nor  push  out  lovely 
blossoms  for  all  the  sun's  sweet  shining.  I 
have  gone  quite  crazy.  I  run  races  with  my 
shadow,  I  lie  in  the  growing  grass  —  Anne, 
I  hug  the  rough  tree-trunks  and  sing  in  time 
to  the  swaying  of  their  branches.  I  can  hear 
the  dryads  whispering  within  them  —  per- 
haps I  shall  find  some  secret  charm  to  make 
me  one  with  them,  knowing  my  mother  na- 
ture's secrets,  having  never  any  acquaintance 
with  sorrow  nor  reason  nor  wrong  nor  right. 
What  is  May  for  if  not  for  laughter  and  song  ? 
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Why  not  draw  a  magic  circle  about  us  two, 
May  and  me,  and  live  so  in  fairyland  for- 
ever? 

Bert  has  been  here  a  whole  week,  and  we 
have  ridden  all  over  the  country.  Bert  does 
ride  superbly.  He  ought  to  be  on  a  horse 
all  the  time,  and  unless  we  can  be  married 
on  horseback  I  have  half  a  mind  not  to 
marry  him  at  all.  He  thinks  this  place  is 
bully,  and  is  sure  there  is  good  shooting  here 
in  autumn.  We  have  a  wood  fire  in  the  even- 
ing, and  he  would  stand  up  in  front  of  it 
with  his  legs  apart  and  his  hands  behind 
his  back,  talking  of  shooting  and  riding  and 
riding  and  —  well,  and  shooting,  until  I  felt 
as  though  he  were  only  a  sort  of  animated 
view-halloo !  He  does  n't  seem  to  belong 
in  the  country,  however,  for  all  this  ring 
of  bridle-iron  and  detonation  of  firearms ; 
rather  too  superb,  like  a  gilded  throne  in 
a  hayfield.  I  suppose  lots  of  money  takes 
the  simplicity  out  of  a  man.  Not  that  Bert 
ever  thinks  of  his  wealth  —  he's  much  too 
used  to  it,  for  one  thing.  But  there  is  a 
certain  clash  of  cymbals  connected  with 
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millions  that  won't  be  silenced.  And  I  fear 
this  clashing  drowns  some  of  the  sweeter  and 
finer  sounds  of  earth  and  heaven.  I  suspect 
you  have  to  love  a  man  very  much  to  put 
up  with  such  a  weight  of  gold  and  pomp  of 
circumstance. 

Bert  wants  mother  and  me  to  go  to  East 
Hampton  for  July.  I  said  we  might,  but  I 
know  we  won't.  I  saw  mother's  face,  and 
behind  the  deep  desire  to  do  anything  for 
her  child,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  what  this 
place  means  to  her.  Ever  since  father  died 
she  has  been  moving,  moving,  never  find- 
ing a  spot  where  she  could  stay  and  rest. 
Now,  coming  here  half-terrified,  and  only 
because  I  so  much  desired  it  and  her  health 
required  attention,  now  she  is  at  peace.  She 
wanders  through  the  old  rooms,  as  full  of 
memories  as  they  are  of  sunshine  and  leafy 
shadows.  Sometimes  she  smiles,  sometimes 
her  sweet  eyes  fill  with  tears.  But  she  is  con- 
tent. Here,  and  not  elsewhere,  is  the  earthly 
expression  of  her  real  life  —  the  garment,  as 
it  were,  of  her  soul.  Here  she  wishes  to  stay 
until  she  seeks  the  Reality. 
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What  a  love  it  must  have  been,  hers  and 
my  father's  I 

I  must  stop.  Will  you  and  your  husband 
come  here  when  Congress  adjourns  ?  I  need 
you,  Anne.  I  am  walking  in  new,  strange 
paths. 

Imogen,  your  friend 
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SEVENTH   LETTER 

Brier  Roses,  May  24 

Dear  A.  :  It  rains.  Such  torrents,  and  the 
earth  running  rivulets,  the  trees  dripping, 
big  puddles  in  the  garden.  The  flowers  all 
huddled  close  like  a  lot  of  children  pretend- 
ing to  be  shocked  at  their  wet  and  muddy 
condition,  but  secretly  greatly  pleased,  and 
taking  care  to  have  as  much  rain  as  pos- 
sible fall  on  them.  The  birds  are  under  the 
eaves,  but  a  group  of  indignant  hens,  driven 
out  of  the  carriage  house,  are  clucking  and 
shaking  themselves  on  the  driveway,  their 
tails  lowered,  their  heads  raised,  ludicrously 
defying  the  heavens.  Far  beyond,  the  hills 
are  dark,  and  the  woods  upon  them  tossing 
in  the  wind  like  a  field  of  grain,  the  fresh 
May  leaves  showing  silvery  gleams.  My 
window  is  framed  with  wistaria  just  begin- 
ning to  bloom,  and  I  've  got  a  wood  fire 
burning  on  the  hearth.  All  morning  I've 
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divided  my  time  between  it  and  books  — 
especially  one  little  book,  simple,  smiling, 
tragic  as  nature  herself — *'The  Kentucky 
Cardinal." 

There  is  no  place  so  good  as  this  for  read- 
ing, and  yet  I  don't  read  so  much.  Some 
poetry,  and  now  and  then  some  of  Lamb  or 
Leigh  Hunt,  or  one  of  the  old  novelists,  — 
books  you  can  read,  stopping  to  watch  the 
clouds  in  the  sky,  the  moving  shadows,  the 
distant  hills,  the  near-by  growing  things. 
Leisure  —  oh,  word  of  words  !  —  leisure  en- 
compasses me  about. 

I  have  written  Bert  that  we  won't  leave 
here  all  summer.  Mother  must  not  stir  any 
more.  It  would  be  like  transplanting  a 
plant.  A  certain  amount  of  it  does  good, 
and  gives  hardiness.  But  after  that  the  little 
creature  must  not  be  disturbed  or  the  roots 
will  shrivel  discouraged  and  the  leaves  drop 
ofT.  See  how  wise  I  am  becoming  in  gar- 
den lore.  Also,  I  believe  no  one  can  really 
understand  much  of  himself  or  other  people 
until  he  understands  all  these  stories  the 
earth  keeps  telling  and  illustrating. 
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But  besides  mother  there  is  myself.  I,  too, 
do  not  want  to  leave  this  place.  You  see, 
my  Anne,  I  shall  never  be  alone  again  all 
the  days  of  my  life.  For  the  first  and  last 
time  I  stand,  surrounded  only  by  these  quiet 
hills,  these  deep  woods,  and  hidden  brooks. 
No  one  can  come  between  me  and  them  — 
me  and  solitude.  And  I  want  this  time,  I 
must  have  it.  When  I  have  married  Bert 
I  take  on  the  world  again.  This  summer  I 
belong  to  the  earth,  to  lonely  nature,  never 
lonely.  These  last  days  of  maidenhood !  I 
want  each  one  to  be  whole  and  round  and 
simple,  a  sacred  wall  about  the  old  me, 
never  discovered  until  now,  but  there  —  al- 
ways there.  She  must  be  well  guarded  —  I 
somehow  feel  I  shall  have  need  of  her  again, 
and  one  day  will  call  her  out,  with  the 
smell  of  the  pine-trees  and  the  wet  spring 
winds  about  her,  and  the  dreams  of  the  hill- 
tops in  her  heart.  Will  she  come,  Anne  ? 
Or  will  marriage  drive  her  out,  free,  wild 
thing,  to  become  a  faint  ghost-memory,  seen 
dimly  at  times  by  the  moonlight,  heard  now 
and  then  in  the  sunset  breeze  ?  My  Imogen, 
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known  of  no  one,  knowing  no  one,  but  real 
—  yes,  real.  I  don't  want  to  talk,  this  time 
of  my  life,  I  want  to  think.  I  don't  want  to 
see  people,  I  want  to  be  myself,  I  want  to 
move  slowly,  imperceptibly,  as  the  sweet 
season  moves. 

Last  night,  in  spite  of  to-day's  rain,  it  was 
clear  and  calm.  I  walked  out  through  the 
apple-orchard,  sweet  with  perfume,  to  the 
hill  behind.  The  sky  arches  above  you  in  an 
unbroken  sweep,  save  where  the  hills  tower 
black  and  distant  to  the  east.  It  was  very 
dark,  though  the  stars  shone  with  great  bril- 
liancy ;  very  dark  and  solemn,  under  the 
lofty  sky,  facing  those  hills,  over  which  new 
stars  rose,  larger  than  any  above,  it  seemed 
to  me.  There  was  scarcely  a  sound  ;  I  might 
have  been  the  one  living  thing  in  all  that 
vastness. 

I  felt  as  though  in  its  lofty  calm,  its  ex- 
quisite peace,  its  serene  beauty  and  strength, 
its  tenderness,  it  were  the  picture  of  certain 
possibilities  in  our  own  souls,  and  I  walked 
back  under  the  apple-boughs  feeling  that  all 
I  touched,  all  I  saw  was  as  an  elder  brother, 
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speaking  to  me  in  words  I  was  beginning  to 
understand. 

I  hardly  know  what  I  have  been  writing. 
It  is  long  since  I  have  heard  of  or  from  you. 
Write  to  me. 

Mr.  Mason  is  coming  to  dinner  to-night. 
I  have  caught  an  occasional  glimpse  of  him 
since  his  first  appearance,  but  nothing  very 
satisfactory.  I  hope  to  get  to  know  him  a 
little  this  evening.  His  is  not  the  sort  of 
personality  that  jars  with  natural  things  — 
or  perhaps  it  is.  I  do  not  know.  At  least, 
he  is  not  likely  to  disturb  us  much,  for  he 
follows  his  art  with  entire  devotion  all  day, 
and  is  tired  at  even,  like  the  rest  of  single- 
minded  creatures. 

Good-by. 

Your  Imogen 
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EIGHTH   LETTER 

Brier  Roses,  May  27 

Thanks,  Anne,  for  your  long,  long  letter, 
not  long  enough,  however,  for  all  it  held  so 
much  of  love  and  endless  friendship.  I  have 
been  restless  lately  and  longing  for  Wash- 
ington and  her  gayeties.  Yet  nothing  could 
take  me  away  from  here,  after  all.  But 
truly  I  Ve  been  wading  about  in  clouds  too 
much,  and  suddenly  grew  chilly  and  felt 
lonely.  I  wanted  a  jolly  dinner  party,  even 
a  tea  —  yes,  Anne,  I  sank  to  that  I  —  as  an- 
tidote to  all  this  blue  sky  and  green  ground 
experience.  And  now  your  letter,  telling  of 
your  giddy  doings,  just  ending  as  they  are, 
and  speaking  too  of  worth-while  things, 
leaves  me  at  peace  once  more,  and  safe  to 
hear  the  robins  sing,  the  wrens  chatter  in 
music. 

This   morning  we  received  a  call  —  our 
first,  excluding  Mr.  Mason.   We  were  sitting 
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on  the  veranda,  mother  and  I,  when  down 
the  road  a  curious  vehicle  heaved  into  sight. 
It  was  a  two-seated,  frayed-out  affair,  the 
front  seat  protected  from  sun  or  rain  by  a 
huge  green  umbrella.  Drawn  by  a  meek 
and  wobbly  flea-bitten  white  horse,  jingling 
a  circle  of  sleigh-bells  as  he  hitched  him- 
self along,  the  turnout  presented  a  festive 
appearance,  especially  as  the  rear  seat  was 
divided  between  a  man  and  a  huge  basket 
of  flowers.  The  man  resembled  the  horse, 
not  so  much  in  being  flea-bitten,  though 
freckled  enough,  as  a  nearer  view  showed, 
as  in  the  same  wobbly  air  of  patient  meek- 
ness and  inefficiency.  The  front  seat  was 
entirely  occupied  by  a  woman  as  fat  and 
cheery  as  a  Christmas  plum-pudding.  Al- 
together, they  looked  like  an  illustration  in 
a  comic  paper,  and  I  almost  glanced  down 
to  see  the  joke  written  underneath. 

This  equipage  drew  up  at  our  gate  with 
a  sudden  cessation  of  the  clatter  which  had 
heralded  its  approach,  and  the  dame  greeted 
us  as  follows :  — 

"Howdy,  Mrs.  Grant,  howdy  I  Me  and 
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Mr.  Hefter  's  come  to  see  you.  Seems  like 
trying  to  find  an  extry  Sunday  to  git  the 
time  for  it,  but  as  I  tells  Si,  I  ain't  agoin' 
to  have  the  Grants  here  and  not  be  one  of 
those  to  welcome  'em  home  ag'in."  Here 
she  heaved  up  and  began  to  scramble  over 
the  wheel,  apprehensively  watched  by  "  Si." 
After  an  extraordinary  exhibition  of  leg 
clothed  in  ribbed  white  stocking,  resem- 
bling a  pillar  of  the  Patent  Office  in  your 
town  as  much  as  anything  else,  she  reached 
the  ground  and  turned  a  red  face  to  me. 

"  I  'm  that  hefty  it 's  like  moving  a  barn 
to  git  me  out  of  anything,"  she  remarked, 
panting.  "  But  Si,  there,  he  's  just  as  spry. 
Come,  Si." 

Si  tottered  out,  nodding  awkwardly  to  me, 
and  led  the  horse  to  the  shed  while  his  wife 
smoothed  out  her  clothes,  patted  her  hair, 
and  finally  shook  hands  with  me. 

"Do  tell,  honey,"  she  said,  smiling,  as  we 
walked  up  the  path  to  the  veranda.  ''  I  've 
got  fat  enough  on  me,  if  I  do  say  it,  to  set 
three  women  agoin'.  Si  now,  he  's  delicate. 
Real  peaked-lookin',  ain't  he  ?  I  'm  wor- 
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rited  about  him,  times.  Howdy,  Mrs.  Grant  ? 
You  remember  me,  Seraphita  Higgins,  don't 
you  now  ?  I  've  been  and  married  since  you- 
all  was  here,  and  though  they  do  say  *s  to 
change  the  name  and  not  the  letter's  to 
change  for  worse  and  not  for  better,  I  ain't 
had  any  call  to  find  it  so.  Si,  he  's  Southern, 
but  there  ain't  nothin'  agin  him  for  that, 
and  I  '11  match  him  with  any  man  grown 
round  here,  if  I  do  say  it." 

Mother  was  all  smiles,  and  delighted  to 
see  Seraphita,  whom  she  had  known  in  her 
girlhood,  before  she  had  grown  so  "  hefty." 

''  Twenty-odd  years  do  make  a  change  in 
the  best  of  us,  Mrs.  Grant.  You  look  some 
older  than  when  I  seen  you  last.  But  you 
seem  to  have  kept  your  hair  and  teeth  real 
well,  and  that 's  more  'n  I  can  say  for  myself. 
Si  says  I  should  n't  let  on  to  outsiders  'bout 
their  not  being  my  own,  and  I  only  forty- 
two,  but  I  never  had  no  call  to  deceive  — 
no,  ma'am.  Let  'em  take  me  as  I  am,  teeth 
or  no  teeth." 

Just   here  Si  appeared  at  the   gate   and 
timidly  attempted  the  latch. 
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"  I  want  you  to  know  Si  —  Mr.  Hefter 
—  Mrs.  Grant.  And  you,  too,  Miss  Grant. 
He 's  real  shy  appearing  but  as  I  tells  them 
as  remarks  on  it,  there  ain't  no  harm  in 
havin'  a  shy  husband.  Come  right  up 
here,  Si,  till  I  make  you  acquainted." 

Si  came,  smiling  of  set  purpose,  and  was 
duly  presented ;  after  which  ceremony  he 
gurgled,  retreated  backwards,  and  sat  down 
on  the  garden  bench. 

**Si's  that  keerful  of  me,"  went  on  Si's 
wife,  "he'll  sit  round  somewheres  in  sight 
like  a  bump  on  a  log.  He  won't  have  it  that 
I'm  safe  anywheres  by  myself.  Not  that 
he  's  interferin',  'tain't  that.  But  he  never 
do  seem  to  feel  as  though  the  North  were 
real  safe  for  women.  Of  course  I  know 
he 's  mistook,  havin'  been  here,  man  and 
boy,  for  over  forty  year,  but  Si  came  with  his 
notions  all  set,  and  there  ain't  a  mite  o'  use 
disturbing  him." 

"  I  wanter  know,  honey,"  she  whispered 

later,   as    I    helped    her    into  the   wagon. 

"  You  're  a  rea-al  Grant,  and  I  look  to  know 

you  rea-al  well,  I  do.  I  hope  the  young  man 
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as  gits  you  '11  be  the  right  sort.  Don't  you 
fuss  with  any  as  ain't  —  though  there  's  none 
left  like  my  Si,  if  I  do  say  it.  But  your 
father  was  always  pleasant-appearin'  and 
pleasant-spoken.  We  ain't  none  of  us  for- 
gettin'  him.  And  the  best's  good  enough 
for  his  daughter." 

So  they  trundled  off,  queer  old  couple, 
and  mamma  and  I  had  a  hearty  laugh, 
quite  as  full  of  affection  as  of  amusement. 
Where  could  you  find  such  outside  of 
America  ? 

Seraphita  is  too  fat  for  me  to  write  around 
the  edge  of  her,  so  good-by  for  the  present. 
The  heavenly-minded  evening  calls  in  a 
thousand  ways,  and  out  I  go. 

Yours  as  always, 

L  G. 
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NINTH  LETTER 

Brier  Roses,  June  3 

Ch^RE  Amie  :  I  Ve  been  reading  Abelard 
and  Heloise,  so  forgive  me.  Leaving  the 
lovers  at  peace  in  their  graves  finally,  I  blew 
out  my  light  and  sat  a  long  while  by  my 
open  window.  There  is  a  little  balcony  in 
front  of  it,  over  which  roses  and  honey- 
suckles have  crept,  in  whose  fragrant  tangle 
a  robin  has  built  his  nest.  The  faint  per- 
fume drifted  about  me  and  filled  the  room 
till  it  seemed  itself  the  heart  of  a  rose.  It 
was  raining  softly  after  our  first  thunder- 
storm, making  a  rustling  sound  on  the 
leaves  with  an  occasional  resonant  drop  on 
the  veranda  roof.  A  few  fireflies  gleamed 
about  in  the  obscurity.  Far  away  the  frogs 
chanted,  and  wet,  sweet  odors  rose  from  the 
garden.  Where  on  earth  is  peace  more  per- 
fectly expressed  than  by  a  quiet  old  garden 
after  nightfall  ?  In  the  day  you  can  see  things 
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to  do  —  branches  to  be  clipped,  trailing  vines 
to  be  tied  up,  weeds  that  must  come  out,  a 
flower  to  be  transplanted ;  but  in  the  dark 
only  soft,  dim  shapes  of  shrubs  and  plants, 
gently  growing  in  the  silence ;  gleaming 
fireflies,  a  white  moth.  You  breathe  the 
fragrance  and  feel  the  beauty. 

Sometimes  I  think  I  feel  myself  growing 
like  the  garden.  I  do  not  understand  —  of 
course.  Who  understands  the  blooming  of 
a  violet,  the  slow  uprising  of  an  oak  ?  Then 
who  shall  comprehend  that  even  more  won- 
derful thing,  the  unfolding,  the  upspringing 
of  something  in  one's  self?  I  do  not  under- 
stand, but  I  perceive.  I  am  not  the  girl  I 
was  —  or  was  that  girl  but  a  simulacrum, 
behind  which  I  slept  ?  Well,  I  awake ! 

Curious  old  tale  of  tragic  love !  Sweet, 
wet  garden  I 

Good-night,  dear  friend  and  sister-almost. 

Imogen 
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TENTH  LETTER 

Brier  Roses, /une  6 

Dear  Anne: 

Alicia  is  here. 

She  appeared,  white  and  fluffy  as  a  Per- 
sian kitten,  yesterday  evening.  We  had 
asked  her  to  come  whenever  she  could,  so 
in  the  afternoon  a  telegram  announced  her 
arrival  by  the  six  o'clock  train,  and  Bert, 
who  is  here  at  present,  drove  over  for  her. 
She  has  fluttered  all  over  the  house  and 
garden  already,  and  everything  is  "  perfectly 
dear,"  and  *'  oh,  just  too  sweet ! "  Alicia  de- 
lights in  the  assumption  of  idiocy  —  and  is 
nevertheless  a  clever  girl.  Such  little  cries 
as  she  gives !  Such  timid  shrinkings  from  a 
moth  or  a  beetle !  Her  clothes  float  about 
her  in  a  cloud  of  film  and  lace ;  she  shakes 
her  head  and  the  little  curls  bob  around  her 
pretty  face ;  she  clasps  her  hands  with  inter- 
est or  delight,  and  the  jewels  sparkle.  She 
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never  looks  at  a  view  without  thinking  of  its 
relation  to  her  costume  or  attitude,  never 
picks  a  flower  but  to  adorn  her  hair  or  throat 
Men  and  boys  trail  after  her  in  shoals,  yet 
at  each  new  devote  she  is  as  much  surprised, 
as  tenderly  troubled,  as  if  he  were  the  first, 
the  only.  Alicia  is  a  heroine.  She  belongs 
in  the  middle  of  a  novel,  and  is  sure  to  come 
out  all  right  in  the  end  —  or  perhaps  the  stage 
would  be  better,  with  that  ever-delightful 
final  scene  in  the  glare  of  the  lime  light. 
Somehow  I  never  can  think  of  her  as  real 
and  would  not  be  in  the  least  surprised  to 
see  an  article  in  a  corner  of  a  Sunday  paper 
headed,  "Real  Life  of  Miss  Alicia  —  What 
she  is  off  the  Stage." 

She  greeted  me  joyously.  "  Such  a  dear 
drive  from  that  funny  old  station.  Every- 
thing so  fresh  and  green.  Bert  swears  I  '11 
find  it  slow  here,  but  then  Bert  always  wants 
to  be  on  a  tally-ho,  with  the  horn  tooting 
and  everybody  staring.  Now,  I  like  this  sort 
of  thing"  —  she  waved  an  indefinite  arm  — 
"  so  much  better." 

"  You  need  to  be  engaged  to  appreciate 
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it,"  exclaimed  Bert,  with  his  big  laugh.    "  It 's 
awfully  jolly  in  its  way,  though." 

Then  I  sent  them  out  to  pick  some  flow- 
ers for  the  table,  as  I  had  to  see  to  the  din- 
ner. Ellen  is  away  just  now  ;  her  sister  needed 
her,  being  very  ill,  and  Mumsie  packed  her 
right  off.  In  her  absence  we  are  watching  the 
antics  of  a  "  hired  girl  "  from  the  vicinity.  I 
am  very  glad  of  those  lessons  in  cooking  An- 
toinette gave  me,  that  summer  you  and  I 
spent  at  Vevey.  Was  n't  she  a  darling  ?  Bell, 
our  present  lady  of  the  house,  is  different 
She  does  n't  know  anything  ;  she  could  fill 
space  with  her  ignorance  ;  and  yet  she  is  the 
most  self-assured  young  person  I  ever  met. 
This  morning,  after  burning  the  toast  and 
boiling  the  eggs  hard  she  met  me  on  my 
entrance  to  the  kitchen,  primed  for  indignant 
protest,  with  this  :  — 

"  Well  there.  Miss  Imogen,  if  that  ain't  a 
real  pretty  shirt  waist  you  've  got  onto  you. 
Where  is  it  you  got  that ?  I'm  meaning  to 
get  a  couple  myself,  and  I  'd  like  to  know  — 
them  stripes  is  real  smart,  and  I  think  likely  'd 
look  well  on  me." 
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I  told  her  I  had  them  made  to  order  and 
then  began  about  the  eggs,  but  what  can  you 
say  when  you  are  struggling  with  deep-hid 
mirth. 

We  had  Mr.  Mason  up  for  dinner,  and 
he  has  asked  us  to  his  studio  to-morrow  to 
see  a  lot  of  sketches  and  take  tea.  He  is 
a  ciuious  man,  Anne.  First  you  think  him 
easy  to  know,  simple,  boyish.  So  he  is  ;  but 
there  is  much  more.  He  is  always  saying 
something  to  disturb  preconceived  notions  ; 
things  which  suddenly  show  he  has  taken  a 
deep  look  into  what  you  thought  he  had  not 
even  glanced  at ;  things  which  make  you 
smile  at  first,  but  think  later.  And  every- 
thing about  him  has  a  freshness — something 
—  I  don't  know  how  to  express  it,  but  as  if 
he  had  come  here  from  another  planet.  He 
takes  nothing  for  granted,  no  matter  how 
many  people  may  have  decided  and  settled  it. 
It  is  a  wonder  to  him,  for  instance,  that  grass 
is  green,  that  a  violet  and  a  rose  are  different 
in  fragrance,  that  an  elm-tree  fulfills  itself  in 
grace,  an  oak  in  strength.  It  means  some- 
thing to  him.  The  shape  of  a  harebell,  the 
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pale  beauty  of  the  hepatica,  the  rosy  mist 
filling  the  valley  at  dawn  —  not  something 
to  be  explained  by  the  desires  of  a  bee,  the 
attraction  of  a  moth,  the  reflection  of  light. 
No,  but  something  else,  something  great  and 
beautiful,  moving  with  infinite  meaning,  re- 
vealing itself  on  every  side,  and  yet  so  vast,  so 
perfect  that  lifetimes  on  lifetimes  of  search- 
ing would  but  stand  at  the  threshold,  would 
only  begin  to  understand. 

Besides  Mr.  Mason  there  was  a  Mr.  Er- 
skine,  the  minister  of  the  little  church  in  the 
village.  He  has  called  here  once  or  twice, 
and  mamma  thought  it  a  good  chance  to 
have  him.  He  is  slender,  about  medium 
height,  dark  and  hollow-cheeked,  with  a 
straight  mark  of  a  mouth  and  rather  nice 
eyes ;  a  queer  little  man,  having  a  tremen- 
dously good  opinion  of  himself,  and  a  sol- 
emn second-hand  wisdom  quite  overpower- 
ing. Indeed,  he  is  so  full  of  other  men's 
ideas  and  words  that  he  ought  to  go  about 
with  quotation  marks  on  either  side  of  him. 
I  believe  he  comes  from  somewhere  near 
Boston. 
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He  and  Mason  arrived  together,  yet  se- 
parately, for  they  had  n't  met  before.  A 
curious  contrast !  Then  Alicia  came  down, 
bewilderingly  lovely  in  white  mousseline  and 
yards  of  lace.  The  parson  looked  at  her  as 
if  he  had  found  Elysium :  such  admiration  I 
never  dreamed  could  be  expressed  with  the 
materials  in  his  possession.  Alicia  apparently 
noticed  it,  too,  for  she  smiled  deprecatingly, 
and  murmured  something  about  being  al- 
ways timid  before  a  minister  ;  she  knew  her 
frivolity  and  foolishness  too  well  to  hope  to 
pass  muster  with  one  of  them. 

"  You  frivolous.  Miss  Hubbard?  I  would 
not  hear  your  enemy  say  so." 

"  I  want  you  and  Mr.  Erskine  to  talk  art,"  I 
told  Mason.  "  His  attitude  towards  it  is  like 
that  of  a  green  horse  before  an  automobile. 
We  train  our  horses  ;  why  not  our  parsons  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  of  him,"  replied  Mason,  with 
a  quick  smile.  **  He  seems  a  dangerous  com- 
bination of  old  age  and  extreme  youth." 

Mother  laughed.  "  He  's  a  nice  little  prig," 
she  observed,  **  and  needs  some  good  wo- 
man to  make  a  man  of  him." 
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"What  tasks  are  laid  upon  good  wo- 
men," said  I  thoughtfully.  "  It 's  a  sort  of 
warning." 

We  were  on  the  veranda,  the  evening  be- 
ing exquisitely  warm  and  balmy.  A  rose- 
bush leaned  over  the  railing,  bearing  one 
large,  white,  half-open  bud.  Mason  picked 
it  and  looked  at  it  thoughtfully. 

"  Is  n't  it  beautiful  ?  "  he  said,  handing  it 
to  me.  "  Look  at  the  faint  pink  at  its  heart 
and  the  curve  of  each  petal.  For  all  our 
work  and  longing  we  can  never  make  any- 
thing to  approach  that  —  never  anything." 

"  What  is  Endeavor  ? "  we  heard  Mr. 
Erskine  saying  to  Alicia  in  the  hammock. 
I  can  only  write  him  in  capitals  ;  they  fairly 
bristle  in  his  talk  and  I  know  he  must  own 
some  German  ancestors.  "  What,  dear  Miss 
Hubbard,  is  Endeavor?  It  is  the  Soul's  an- 
swer to  the  question,  *  Is  there  a  God  ? '  The 
watchword  of  Christianity  "  — 

"  Oh !  Christian  Endeavor,"  says  Alicia. 
"  I  used  to  know  some  one  "  — 

"  Not  that,  not  that  exactly.  That  has  its 
function,  its  necessity.  But  it  is  rather  of  that 
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silent  Endeavor  within  the  Heart,  that  up- 
ward reach,  that  hidden  struggle  —  that  — 
we  all  know  it,  Miss  Hubbard  ;  it  is  planted 
in  us  All.  It  is  that  I  would  speak  of,  that 
which  is  the  Answer." 

Here  the  new  handmaid  announced 
dinner. 

"  Your  meal 's  ready,"  she  said. 

We  smiled  and  went  in  to  it.  It  was  a 
good  dinner  and  I  felt  proud. 

**  When  the  trust  busts  up  and  I  lose  my 
money,"  said  Bert,  who  had  opened  the 
sauterne,  **  I  'm  going  to  turn  butler  and 
Imogen  cook.  We  ought  to  get  good  wages, 
and  I  've  always  thought  that  servants  had 
all  the  joys  and  none  of  the  cares  of  life." 

"What  are  any  of  us  but  servants?" 
inquired  Mr.  Erskine.  "  In  one  form  or 
another,  good  or  bad,  capable  or  igno- 
rant?" 

"  But  it 's  so  tiresome  not  being  able  to 
change  your  place,"  objected  Alicia.  ''  Now 
if  we  were  all  allowed  to  give  warning  when 
things  didn't  suit." 

We  laughed,  while  Mr.  Erskine,  with 
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unwonted  gayety,  hoped  Alicia  did  n't  want 
to  change  places  then. 

**  Not  while  I  have  any  of  this  shad  left,'^ 
she  answered.  "  Did  you  really  cook  it, 
Imogen  ?  What  a  shame  to  bury  your  tal- 
ent as  you  do.'^ 

I  tried  to  turn  the  conversation  to  art,  but 
Mr.  Mason  basely  failed  me,  and  no  one  else 
heard  my  remark.  Indeed,  it  was  squelched 
by  another  question  from  Mr.  Erskine. 

"What  is  Life?"  he  demanded,  appar- 
ently in  accord  with  something  Alicia  had 
said.    **  Ah,  yes  —  what,  indeed  ?  " 

Alicia  was  undismayed. 

"It's  doing  what  you  most  want  to  do 
with  the  people  you  like  best,"  she  replied. 

"  Oh  I "  exclaimed  the  parson.  "  That 
seems  at  least  a  pleasant  view  of  it." 

"  Life,"  murmured  my  mother,  "  is  mem- 
ory and  hope." 

"  Life,"  said  I,  in  my  turn,  "  is  the  wind 
in  the  trees,  the  lightning  in  the  cloud." 

"  It 's  a  bully  thing,  anyhow,"  said  Bert. 

We  looked  at  Mr.  Mason,  who  laughed 
and  shook  his  head. 
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"  I  Ve  still  to  live,"  he  said.  "  Don't  ask 
me.   It 's  the  other  side  of  the  moon  as  yet.'* 

"  Quite  so,"  said  Mr.  Erskine.  "  Of  course 
we've  none  of  us  lived  yet.  We  are  only 
learning  how." 

So  we  each  had  a  knock  at  the  subject 
and  each  thought  him  or  her  self  "pretty 
thundering  smart,"  as  our  vegetable  man 
said  the  other  day  apropos  of  his  small 
boy.  After  dinner  we  went  back  to  the 
veranda.  The  moon  was  shining  through 
the  "pleached  honeysuckles"  and  weaving 
wonderful  patterns  on  the  floor.  A  breath  of 
sweetness  wandered  over  the  garden,  rustled 
the  elms,  and  whispered  who  knows  what 
secret  messages  of  love  and  life.  But  I  can- 
not understand.  Anne,  I  am  sad,  who  should 
be  happy ;  sad  and  fearful  of  I  know  not  what 
—  perhaps  it  is  myself.  If  suddenly  I  do  un- 
derstand, and  it  is  different  from  what  I  have 
supposed,  what  shall  I  do  about  it  then  ? 

"What  a  pretty  rose,"  said  Bert,  as  we 
said  good-night.    "  Give  it  to  me,  Imogen." 

Anne,  I  laughed,  and  pulled  the  bud  to 
shreds  and  scattered  it  on  the  path. 
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"Don^t  let's  be  sentimental,  Bertie,"  I 
answered.  He  was  hurt,  and  the  evening 
was  spoiled.  Alicia,  in  her  room,  was  sing- 
ing a  French  song,  — 

"  Souvent  femme  varie  .  .  ." 

I  sat  long  at  my  window  gazing  into  the 
moonlighted  garden  and  trying,  trying  to 
understand. 

Imogen 
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ELEVENTH  LETTER 

Brier  Roses,  June  8 

Dearest  Anne  :  The  tea  at  the  studio  was 
so  interesting  I  must  write  of  it,  in  spite 
of  the  long  letter  of  two  days  ago.  You 
know  I  told  you  Mr.  Mason  had  asked  us 
to  come  over  the  next  afternoon.  We  all 
went,  and  overtook  Mr.  Erskine  at  the  cross- 
roads going  too.  He  immediately  attached 
himself  to  Alicia,  so  that  Mumsie,  Bert,  and 
I  were  left  together.  Bert  was  sulky  about 
the  rose,  and  I  was  tired,  so  we  went  in  si- 
lence except  for  a  remark  now  and  again 
from  mother  about  the  loveliness  of  the 
way.  It  is  lovely,  and  the  studio  no  less  so. 
A  gray,  rough  building  of  squared  logs, 
stooping  almost  to  the  ground  on  the  south 
side,  facing  the  north  with  a  broad,  high 
window,  clambered  over  by  luxuriant  vines, 
while  the  daisied  meadow  spreads  un- 
touched about  it,  save  where  the  footpath 
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curls  towards  the  Dutch  door.  It  has  a 
wild,  happy  look,  as  if  it  had  grown  there 
with  the  other  things.  Mr.  Mason  was  lean- 
ing on  the  lower  half  of  the  door  and  waved 
an  old  cap  at  us  in  welcome.  He  seemed  to 
be  in  high  spirits.    His  eyes  were  very  bright. 

"  Come  to  the  mouth  of  my  dark  lair," 
he  called.  ''  Here's  where  I  growl  over  my 
bones  and  blood.  Mr.  Erskine  made  it  pretty 
clear  to  me,  after  we  left  your  house  last 
night,  Mrs.  Grant,  that  he  thought  painters 
little  better  than  wild  beasts." 

"  Come,  come,  Mr.  Mason !  All  I  said,  Mrs. 
Grant,  was  that  I  had  been  led  to  suppose 
that  the  mode  of  life  adopted  by  art  stu- 
dents in  the  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris  was  more 
akin  to  that  of  savages  than  respectable 
human  beings  not  unlike  ourselves.  I  never 
intended  "  — 

**  I  'm  sure  I  don't  want  to  be  a  respecta- 
ble human  being,"  put  in  Alicia.  "  It  sounds 
dreadful — like  worsted  slippers  and  warmed- 
over  porridge." 

The  parson  gave  her  a  puzzled  but  ador- 
ing glance  and  was  silenced. 
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Mason  had  a  lot  of  sketches  about  the  big 
square  room  under  the  slanting  roof.  His 
work  is  bold  and  free,  expressing  directly- 
some  thought,  some  idea  clothed  in  the 
fields,  hills,  or  woodlands  he  has  put  before 
you,  —  words,  phrases,  a  language  indeed. 

"  They  all  mean  something,"  I  said  to 
him.  "  They  are  n't  only  pictures  of  rocks 
and  trees  and  brooks,  but  —  but  "  — 

"  Character  sketches,"  he  finished,  looking 
at  me  curiously.  "  It 's  my  way  of  making 
portraits." 

I  laughed,  it  was  such  a  delicious  idea. 

"I  wonder  how  you  would  paint  Mr. 
Erskine,"  I  said,  "and  Alicia  —  would  she 
be  a  sparkling  waterfall  and  harebells  dan- 
cing? Mamma  I  know.  She  would  be  a 
sweet  garden  where  flowers  of  an  old-fash- 
ioned beauty  shone  in  the  sun  and  brooded 
perfume  in  the  shade ;  with  trim  paths 
where  lovers'  feet  had  wandered,  quaint  bow- 
ers where  they  had  trysted.  And  Bert?  I 
think  it  would  have  to  be  a  club  window  and 
a  city  street  for  Bert." 

**  And  you  ?  "  he  asked,  smiling. 
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I  shook  my  head  at  that.  I  'm  sure  I 
don't  know  what  I  am.  A  tangled  woods 
where  it 's  hard  to  find  the  way,  perhaps. 

"Art,  from  an  ethical  standpoint,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Erskine,  "is  as  yet  a  puzzle  to 
me.  I  have  been  too  busy  to  give  the  mat- 
ter the  attention  it  probably  deserves.  Now 
we  are  all  supposed  to  be  in  the  world  for 
a  Purpose  —  to  do  something  for  others. 
What  I  ask  is  this  —  is  there  any  actual 
Benefit  to  Humanity  in  this  sort  of  thing, 
fine  as  it  is  ?  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  ;  or, 
at  least,  enough  to  counterbalance  the  harm 
it  does." 

"Harm,  eh,"  said  Bert.  "That's  one  on 
you.  Mason." 

"Harm?"  said  Mason,  and  there  was 
that  note  in  his  voice  which  makes  you  in- 
stinctively look  at  the  speaker. 

"Ah  —  yes,"  continued  Mr.  Erskine,  with 
the  determined  composure  of  a  scholar. 
"This  working  from  the  nude,  the  Bohe- 
mianism  —  really,  you  know!  I'm  simply 
speaking  from  my  own  especial  standpoint, 
you  understand,  and  of  Art  and  Art  Life 
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as  a  general  thing ;  as  factors  in  human 
progress." 

**  There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  point  of  view, 
of  course,"  agreed  Mr.  Mason.  ''  But  let 's 
look  at  the  thing  fairly  for  a  moment.  See 
this,"  and  he  brought  out  the  study  of  an 
upland  pasture  on  which  apple-trees  grew 
irregularly.  The  sky  looked  wet  and  gray, 
the  trees  were  newly  leafed,  and  blossoms 
showed  here  and  there  in  clusters,  while  in 
the  long  grass  there  was  a  pinkish  sugges- 
tion of  clover.  Some  sunshine  had  struggled 
through  the  clouds  and  bathed  the  whole 
picture  in  a  tawny  light;  evidently  it  was 
towards  the  close  of  day,  and  of  a  rainy  day. 

"  This  is,  as  nearly  as  I  could  put  it  down, 
what  I  saw  one  afternoon  late  in  May.  You 
will  say  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  few  trees, 
some  grass,  and  the  sky?  You  are  all 
wrong." 

"What  is  it,  then?"  asked  Alicia. 

"  It  is,  so  far  as  my  power  goes,  a  reali- 
zation of  the  eternal  harmony,  the  eternal 
promise,  the  eternal  beauty  —  or,  perhaps 
I  ought  to  say,  indication^  not  realization^ 
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which  of  course  it  could  not  be.  Harmony  I 
Look  here  at  this  color  —  this  pink  in  the 
grass,  in  the  trees,  up  there  on  that  low  bank 
of  cloud.  See  the  way  this  golden  light 
gleams  on  the  edges  of  the  damp  trunks, 
gilds  the  leaves,  pervades  the  atmosphere. 
See  the  lines,  the  drawing,  of  those  old 
branches,  and  there,  of  the  slope  of  the  hill. 
See  the  gray-blue  of  shadows  and  sky,  the 
silvery  gray  here  in  the  grass.  And  the 
clouds  going,  the  sun  gleaming  out  before 
nightfall,  —  exquisite  promise  of  a  new  and 
lovelier  day.  Look,  and  think  how  it  all 
spoke  to  me,  and  try  to  see  how  I  endeav- 
ored, with  all  my  art^  to  put  that  where  it 
should  give  hope  and  joy  to  every  one  who 
should  see  it.  These  things  mean  something 
to  me,  and  it  is  this  meaning  which  I  try  to 
catch  by  the  help  of  my  art,  and  to  pass  on 
to  any  who  will  see  and  understand.  Are 
there  not  beautiful  and  immortal  words 
which  help  man  to  comprehend  ?  These  pic- 
tures are  words  too.  With  the  great  paint- 
ers they  are  wonderful  and  complete  words. 
With  the  rest  of  us  they  are  indistinct  and 
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hesitating ;  but  they  all  mean  something,  if 
they  are  in  any  way  true  art.  Harm  ! "  his 
eyes  flamed  up.  "  Harm  to  interpret  nature, 
to  open  people's  eyes,  to  say  over  and  over 
again,  *  Look  out  at  the  work  of  God,  look 
at  the  wonder  and  beauty  around  you,  and 
try  to  understand  what  He  means  when  He 
says  these  things  to  the  world '  ?  " 

Somehow  the  parson's  words  had  touched 
him  singularly.  A  commonplace  remark 
enough,  but  it  seemed  to  have  kindled  a 
fire  that  leaped  up  suddenly.  He  stopped 
there  abruptly,  facing  us,  looking  at  us,  and 
yet  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  not  really 
there  at  all.  He  had  gone  somewhere  on 
those  winged  words  of  his,  somewhere  where 
we  might  not  follow. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Mason,"  Alicia  finally 
remarked.  ''  I  've  always  believed  the  best 
sermons  were  preached  by  artists,  and  as  far 
as  I  'm  concerned  I  '11  never  bother  with  any 
that 's  not  painted  after  this." 

This  brought  a  laugh,  and  tea  followed. 
As  we  walked  home  in  the  evening  light 
Bert  said,  — 
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•"  Mason 's  an  unusual  chap.  I  always 
thought  him  too  quiet  to  be  real,  but  he  's 
alive,  all  right." 

"  Yes,"  I  replied.  The  evening  calm  was 
all  about  us,  frogs  croaking  faintly,  birds 
whistling  and  calling  before  the  night  came. 
It  was  like  a  dream,  so  beautiful  and  filled 
with  peace.  How  wonderful  it  must  be  to 
feel  like  such  an  evening. 

Good-by,  and  let  me  have  your  address 
in  Atlantic  City. 

Always  your  loving 

Imogen 
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TWELFTH  LETTER 

Heart-o'-Summer,/«;?^  15 

Dear  A:  In  the  midmost  of  the  year's 
queen-month.  Time  goes  along  merrily, 
spilling  roses  and  young  robins  and  blue 
skies  all  about  him.  After  this  month  comes 
the  serious  work.  No  more  idling  in  blossom 
and  leaf  then.  No  more  wild  singing  in  the 
fields  and  hedgerows.  The  birds  must  be 
feeding  their  young,  or  helping  them  to  pre- 
carious flight  on  unaccustomed  wings.  But 
now  the  world  sits  smiling  in  the  sun,  play- 
ing her  prettiest  games,  dreaming  her  sweet- 
est dreams,  filled  brimful  of  ardent  young 
life.  I  want  to  shout  and  sing  and  dance  in 
the  sunlight,  and  quite  scandalize  Alicia ; 
Alicia,  who  is  beset  by  Erskine  in  a  manner 
marvelous  to  see ;  Alicia,  who  flutters  her 
laces  and  sings  her  French  songs  here  where 
the  roses  bury  us  in  June  fragiance,  where 
the  still  nights  are  full  of  honeysuckle  odor 
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and  the  mornings  fresh  as  immortal  youth  ; 
Alicia,  who  acts  to  her  reflection  in  the  mirror 
when  there  's  nothing  better  at  hand,  and 
plays  one  part,  full  of  French  memories  and 
New  York  gayeties,  to  Bert,  and  another, 
the  ingenue,  the  baby,  to  Erskine.  I  think 
she  's  rather  afraid  of  Mr.  Mason,  who  is  too 
direct  and  simple  to  respond  to  her  charms 
and  affectations,  but  watches  her  with  the  ab- 
stracted look  you  have  seen  a  man  immersed 
in  thought  bestow  upon  the  gambols  of  a 
kitten. 

'*  That  painter  makes  me  feel  like  one  of 
those  paper  windmills  children  have,"  she 
said  to  me.  '*Am  I  attached  to  a  stick, 
Imogen?  And  who's  running  with  me, 
pray?" 

"  You  're  not  a  windmill  —  you  've  dis- 
covered the  power  of  independent  motion," 
observed  Bert,  laughing.  We  were  all  three 
leaning  over  the  rustic  bridge  and  looking 
at  the  brook.  There  had  been  rain  all  night, 
and  the  water  was  tumbling  along  with  all 
the  fury  of  a  real  torrent,  foaming  over 
the  rocks,  carrying  sticks  and  broken  flowers 
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on  its  troubled  surface,  and  keeping  up  a 
rush  of  sound  and  motion.  ''  How  often  I  've 
recited  it  at  school,"  went  on  Alicia.  "  *  I 
chatter,  chatter  as  I  go  '  " — 

"  You  certainly  do,"  agreed  Bert. 

"  Oh,  well ! "  and  Alicia  tossed  her  pretty, 
dark  head.  "  I  'm  not  like  Imogen,  who  can 
afford  to  stand  around  quietly  and  let  people 
look  at  her.   I  have  to  distract  their  attention." 

"  You  little  fraud,"  I  returned,  and  she  gave 
me  a  saucy  smile. 

Last  year  we  were  in  Paris,  and  drove  to 
the  Grand  Prix  together.  Bert  won  handfuls 
of  francs,  and  I  had  my  prettiest  frock  ruined 
by  a  scrunched-up  little  vicomte  who  spilled 
something  over  the  front  of  it.  I  remember 
he  said  he  was  too  desole  to  live  another 
moment,  but  I  dare  say  he 's  fatter  and 
stupider  than  ever  by  this  time.  It  all  seems 
a  long  time  ago  and  like  another  world.  Not 
that  I  shouldn't  like  to  drive  to  the  Prix 
again  and  have  a  jolly  time  with  a  jolly 
crowd.  But  now  I  like  other  things  and  like 
them  better.  Then  I  neither  knew  nor  cared 
for  anything  else.  Can  you  explain  why  ? 
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I  tell  you,  June  laughs  in  at  the  window 
and  answers,  *'  I  can.  You  have  found  me 
at  last,  sister  mine." 

I  asked  Bert  what  he  was  going  to  do 
about  it,  but  he  only  said  he  did  n't  know 
what  I  meant.  He 's  gone  now,  having  some 
business  in  the  city,  and  then  he  is  to  spend 
a  week  with  his  college  chum  in  East  Hamp- 
ton. Alicia  seems  quite  occupied  with  the 
parson-man,  so  I  have  plenty  of  leisure. 

How  do  I  pass  the  sweet,  slow  days  ?  I 
hardly  know.  The  wild  music  of  June  sets 
my  heart  beating  to  strange  rhythms.  I 
watch  the  shadows  moving  under  the  trees, 
and  my  thoughts  move  with  them,  along 
new  paths,  wonderful  paths.  As  I  lie  in  the 
grass  and  gaze  up  into  the  blue  sky,  so  deep, 
so  tender,  I  feel,  like  Cleopatra  of  old,  im- 
mortal longings  in  me.  The  flight  of  birds, 
the  nodding  of  a  rose,  the  glow  of  sunshine, 
are  as  full  of  mystery  and  charm  to  me  now 
as  were  in  early  days  the  tales  of  fairy  crea- 
tures who  talked  to  the  princess,  guiding  and 
helping  her.  So  they  speak  to  me,  and  I  fol- 
low, whither  I  know  not  —  but  not  away 
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from  thee,  friend  now  as  ever.  Along  new 
ways  however,  very  beautiful  and  yet  hold- 
ing somewhere,  it  seems  to  me,  something 
painful,  something  I  feel  afraid  of.  Is  it  like 
Undine?  Shall  I  find  a  soul  in  this  sum- 
mer ?  And  what  besides  ?  Never  mind,  I 
claim  my  right  to  a  soul. 

Alicia  calls  me  in  her  sweet,  shrill  voice. 
I  must  stop  dreaming.  Keep  me  in  your 
thoughts,  as  I  do  you. 

Your  friend, 

Imogen 
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THIRTEENTH   LETTER 

Brier  Roses,  June  20 

Anne,  I  write  to  you  as  the  brook  flows  to 
the  sea.  You  are  as  calm,  as  deep,  as  far- 
reaching  as  the  ocean,  and  no  mountain 
torrent  was  ever  more  troubled,  frothy,  full 
of  sudden  turns  and  plunges,  than  I  am 
nowadays ;  though  I  have  my  placid  inter- 
vals too. 

Yesterday  Mason  and  Erskine  came  up 
to  tea  and  we  made  them  stay  for  dinner, 
Ellen  having  returned  to  us.  We  talked  of 
many  things,  and  Mason  begged  permission 
to  paint  my  mother  —  for  he  does  paint  por- 
traits now  and  then.  After  dinner  we  all  wan- 
dered out  into  the  garden,  except  mamma, 
for  whom  it  was  a  little  damp.  Alicia  and 
Mr.  Erskine  soon  drifted  away  and  so  Mr. 
Mason  and  I  talked  together.  I  always  like 
to  talk  with  him ;  he  makes  one  think  and 
understand. 
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"Living  you  mean,  it  seems  to  me,  do- 
ing," he  said.  "  We  come  here  to  accom- 
plish something,  and  when  that  is  done  we 
go  on  somewhere  else.  That  something  is 
our  picture,  our  poem,  our  act  for  the  right, 
our  word  for  the  truth  —  or  for  evil  and 
falsity.  That  act,  that  accomplishment,  is 
our  life.  That  is  what  we  are  for,  what  in 
the  end  we  are." 

"It  makes  one  think  of  cartoons,"  I  re- 
plied. "  Senator  Hanna  as  a  money-bag,  a 
railroad  king  as  a  spider,  Depew  as  a  pho- 
nograph, you  know." 

"Or  you  as  a  brier  rose,"  he  retorted, 
"  with  lots  of  thorns  and  one  wonderful 
blossom." 

"  Then  Alicia  is  a  crimson  rambler,"  I 
exclaimed. 

"  Or  a  glass  of  champagne,"  said  he. 

We  laughed.  "  There  's  nothing  so  easy 
as  that  kind  of  thing,"  I  continued.  "  But  a 
great  deal  of  living  is  expressed  by  inaction, 
it  seems  to  me.  It  is  not  only  while  we  do 
something  that  we  live." 

"  It  depends  upon  one's  definition  of  what 
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doing  is.  Action  has  very  little  in  common 
with  it  sometimes." 

In  the  meanwhile  Alicia  played  with  the 
minister.  Wherever  you  saw  the  gleam  of 
her  white  skirts  you  saw  too  his  eager,  puz- 
zled face.  Mingled  with  the  frou-frou  of  her 
draperies  came  fragments  of  his  Conversa- 
tion. 

How  she  has  played  !  She  has  made  him 
humble  and  afraid.  She  has  taken  from  him 
by  degrees  the  power  of  speech.  She  has 
wrested  from  him  his  Capitals.  She  has  led 
him  on  outrageously,  until  at  last  I  said,  — 

"  Pity  the  poor  parson,  Alicia,  and  leave 
him  at  least  an  upright  position.  He  will 
presently  forget  how  to  walk  except  on  his 
knees." 

Cruel  Alicia  only  laughed. 

Yesterday  I  was  riding  by  myself  when 
whom  should  I  meet  but  Mrs.  Hefter  in  her 
wagon  with  Si  behind.  I  am  wondering  if 
the  last  syllable  to  his  name  be  not  le^ice. 
Silence  following  Volubility —  is  it  not  good 
enough  to  be  true  ? 

"Why  how-de-do,  Miss  Imogene,"  she 
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called,  reining  in  her  steed,  who  instantly 
turned  motionless.  ''  How 's  yer  mother 
this  fine  weather  ?  You  jus'  tell  her  I  '11  have 
some  real  fresh  butter  for  her  Tuesday,  and 
not  to  fret  if  some  of  my  eggs  was  n't  good 
last  time.  I  found  's  how  Johnnie  had  took 
some  from  under  the  settin'  hens,  and  she 
may  have  got  a  couple  of  them.  It 's  real 
tryin'  to  have  an  egg  turn  up  all  riled,  and 
like's  not  spoil  yer  cake;  but  you  jus'  tell 
her  not  to  fret  and  I  '11  make  it  all  right. 
Yes,  indeedy,  I  'm  feelin'  right  pert  these 
days,  but  Si  ain't  jus'  as  spry  as  I  'd  like  to 
see  him.  He  ain't  et  as  I  'd  like  to  hev  him, 
no  he  ain't.  Come  around  and  see  me,  Miss 
Imogene ;  I  '11  be  real  pleased  to  show  you 
my  hens  and  calves." 

So  off  she  went.  Si  holding  his  battered 
old  hat  in  his  hands  until  a  bend  of  the  road 
hid  them  from  me. 

My  sweet  peas  are  in  splendid  blossom, 
and  I  sent  Mr.  Mason  the  first  handful,  as  a 
memorandum  of  his  having  helped  me  plant 
them,  the  first  day  he  appeared.  It  seems 
such  a  long  while  ago,  and  yet  it  is  n't,  of 
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course.  I  had  a  letter  from  Bert  saying  he 
had  reached  East  Hampton,  and  wanted 
me  there  badly.  There  are  a  good  many  of 
the  old  crowd  there  this  year.  But  I  shall 
not  go. 

Last  night  Alicia  came  upstairs  to  my 
room.  I  had  been  sitting  at  the  window  and 
there  was  no  light  except  what  came  in  with 
the  summer  night.  She  looked  like  a  ghost 
in  her  white  draperies. 

"  Oh,  Imogen  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "he  is 
such  a  fool,  fool,  fool !  Any  other  man 
would  have  known  —  why  "  —  she  burst 
into  tears. 

**  What  on  earth  is  it,  Alicia,"  I  cried, 
very  much  astounded,  for  I  never  saw  Alicia 
in  real  tears  before. 

After  a  bit  she  sat  up,  for  she  had  flung 
herself  down  on  my  couch. 

**  I  've  refused  that  absurd  man,"  she  said 
fiercely.    ''  Refused  him,  do  you  hear  ?  " 

"Well?" 

"  Imogen  /  " 

"Well"  — 

"But,  but  —  but  he  believed  me,"  fin- 
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ished   she,  with  a  tragic  gesture   and  yet 
smiHng. 

I  got  up  and  lighted  a  lamp  by  the  writ- 
ing desk. 

"  Send  him  a  note,"  said  I,  "  and  then  you 
can  explain  to-morrow." 

"I  am  going  home  by  the  first  train  — 
and  nothing  is  to  be  said  to  that  loon." 

And  she  stuck  to  it.  But  she  is  really  in 
love  with  him,  I  do  believe.  The  parson  is 
having  an  unsuspected  revenge.  Not  all  I 
could  say  would  influence  her. 

*'  If  he  chooses  to  be  so  absurd,"  was  her 
answer.    And  this  morning  she  went  off. 

**  I  think  I  may  go  to  the  Adirondacks/' 
she  told  me ;  **or  else  on  the  Maine  coast. 
So  write  to  my  New  York  address." 

Funny  Alicia !  And  what  is  the  parson- 
man  doing?  Will  he  draw  a  moral  lesson 
from  this  ?  or  will  he  have  sense  enough 
to  insist  on  seeing  Alicia  again  ?  I  wonder 
if  he  has  a  set  of  rules  for  a  case  like  this  ? 

Yours  —  Imogen 
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FOURTEENTH   LETTER 

Brier  Roses,  June  22 

Dear  Anne:  It  may  be  my  fate  to  be 
haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  murdered  potato- 
vines.  I  think  that  is  old  Dan's  secret  opin- 
ion, not  to  say  hope.  You  see,  I  am  turn- 
ing my  attention  to  vegetables.  Flowers 
are  very  well,  but  one  needs  more  serious 
interests  in  life. 

The  first  fruit  of  this  change  of  operations 
was  the  discovery  that  the  beans,  peas,  and 
squashes  were  terribly  neglected,  while  Dan 
poured  out  the  whole  of  his  watchful  care 
on  the  potato  patch.  So  I  sent  him,  grum- 
bling, to  the  former. 

"  Oncet  ye  let  them  bugs  git  their  grip 
onto  a  potato  plant  ye  might  just  as  well 
burn  'em  all  off,"  he  growled.  ''  There  ain't 
no  keeping  a  potato  field  without  takin' 
thought,  ma'am.  I've  took  care  of  gar- 
dens "  —  his  voice  rose  more  boldly  as  he 
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increased  the  distance  between  us  —  "  long 
afore  ever  you  knew  a  pumpkin  from  a  hoe, 
that  I  did  —  yes,  ma'am."  His  voice  trailed 
off  beyond  the  currant  bushes  like  the  wail 
of  a  banshee.  He  is  a  spoiled  and  petted 
old  being,  having  been  here  in  my  father's 
time.  But  Mumsie  says  father  always  had 
to  keep  at  him,  so  I  am  stern  too. 

On  the  whole,  I  believe  I  will  turn  farmer. 
It 's  such  a  sweet,  sane  life.  But  you  have 
to  approach  it  from  the  outside.  To  be  born 
a  farmer  won't  do.  You  don't  get  the  right 
perspective;  you've  begun  before  you  under- 
stood. I  see  them  lounging  in  the  "  store," 
at  once  trade  emporium,  barber's  shop,  post- 
office,  club,  and  bank  for  the  entire  country- 
side ;  gaunt,  withered  creatures,  just  like 
the  pictures  in  *'  Life  "  or  "Puck,"  with  heads 
bent  down  to  earth,  long-forgetful  of  the  sun 
and  stars.  Their  shrewd  eyes  sparkle  occa- 
sionally with  humor,  to  be  sure.  Perhaps 
they  are  amused  at  the  contrast  they  present 
to  their  environment  of  golden  fields  and 
sleek  cattle.  It  is  sufficiently  sharp.  To  see 
them,  seated  on  barrels  or  the  counter,  lean- 
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ing  against  the  doors  and  walls,  jerking  out 
occasional  remarks  or  mumbling  a  slow  re- 
ply, you  might  think  the  energies  of  their 
life  had  been  concentrated  on  one  thing 
only,  —  the  earnest  endeavor  to  learn  to  spit 
forcibly,  scientifically,  unerringly  at  the  rate 
of  once  a  minute. 

They  are  a  kindly  set,  however,  and  I 
fancy  there 's  a  great  deal  more  to  them 
than  shows  on  the  surface.  As  we  know, 
there  have  now  and  again  sprung  from  them 
men  as  simple,  as  great,  as  pure  as  Nature 
herself,  and  divine  as  Nature  is  not.  But 
most  of  them  here,  at  any  rate,  seem  blind 
and  deaf. 

I  shall  be  a  real  farmer,  gathering  my 
harvest  of  the  soul  as  well  as  of  the  body. 
The  morning  mists  curling  over  the  low- 
lying  valleys  shall  be  stored  in  the  chambers 
of  my  heart,  as  the  bending  grain  is  heaped 
in  my  barns.  The  sheep  shall  be  mine  no 
more  than  the  clouds  in  the  sky,  the  breath 
of  the  hay  no  less  than  the  stack.  The  fields 
will  never  be  bare  to  me,  there  will  be  no 
waste  ground  ;  and  for  the  apple-blossoms, 
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shall  I  not  give  thanks  as  earnestly  as  for 
the  ripened  fruit  ?  Nor  will  my  farming  end 
with  winter,  for  the  snow-buried  cedars,  the 
white  hillslopes,  the  red  sunsets  and  glitter- 
ing noons  will  be  reaped  by  me.  Ah,  Anne  ! 
what  can  we  ever  give  the  world  for  all  it 
gives  us?  what  can  we  ever  do  to  repay 
what  is  done  for  us  ?  What  act  in  my  whole 
life  was  ever  so  beautiful  as  this  one  morn- 
ing, when  from  my  rock  I  looked  down 
on  the  valley  swimming  in  opaline  mist, 
flushed  by  the  new-risen  sun  that  touched 
the  hills  to  gold  and  flung  purple  shadows 
down  their  steep  sides.  Dewdrops  threaded 
every  blade  of  grass,  and  a  myriad  birds 
were  singing.  Shall  we  forever  receive  and 
give  not  at  all  ?  And  yet  this  gift  of  seeing 
beauty  —  how  to  pass  it  along,  to  give  it  to 
the  crowd.  Beauty?  Give  us  what  shall 
feed  us,  clothe  us,  give  us  houses  and  lands, 
cities  and  gold  !  Give  us  something  to  hold 
in  our  hands,  something  heavy  to  weigh  us 
down !  It  is  tragedy,  this  not  seeing,  not 
wanting.  The  eternal  mystery  of  nature 
unfolds  itself,  enacts  itself  in  awful  and  ex- 
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quisite  sublimity,  and  yet  so  many  of  us  will 
not  see  nor  try  to  see.  **  We  have  nothing, 
nothing,"  they  mutter  as  they  toil  and  strain  ; 
when  often,  the  wealth  of  emperors  could 
not  purchase  half  what  is  theirs  but  for  the 
taking. 

See  where  I  have  climbed  on  my  bean- 
poles. Who  shall  say  what  one  may  not 
find  when  digging  in  a  garden  ? 

You  say  nothing  about  coming  here,  but 
I  hope  so  much  you  can.  I  know  the  chil- 
dren are  a  problem,  but  your  nurse  is  such 
a  treasure,  and  even  a  couple  of  days  would 
be  so  jolly.  Has  your  husband  quite  recov- 
ered from  the  aftermath  of  Congress  ? 
Your  loving  friend, 
Imogen 
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FIFTEENTH  LETTER 

Brier  Roses,  June  30 
Anne,  parsons,  parsons  everywhere.  I  see 
them  wherever  I  go,  to  whatever  deep 
shades  or  lonely  groves,  sunny  hilltops  or 
garden  closes.  All  are  alike,  all  lugubrious, 
solemn,  reproachful,  flitting  hastily  away 
before  a  direct  glance,  yet  unmistakably 
present.  I  go  to  my  golden  pool,  a  place 
no  ghost  has  a  right  to,  and  there,  seated 
on  the  brink,  head  bowed,  hands  clasped, 
a  book  beside  him,  sits  a  parson.  He  rises, 
bows,  and  disappears.  I  saunter  up  the  pine 
walk ;  shadowy  in  the  shadows,  a  black 
figure  walking  pensively,  hands  behind  it. 
It  withdraws,  but  I  hear  the  branches  crack- 
ing. I  look  towards  the  hill  beyond  the 
apple-trees  at  sunset  and  perceive  a  silhou- 
ette against  the  radiant  sky,  bent,  dejected. 
Early  in  the  morning  I  push  open  the  gar- 
den gate  into  the  dew-wet  lane ;  leaning  on 
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the  bars  into  the  cow  pasture,  a  parson  gaz- 
ing at  the  cows,  who  gaze  as  solemnly  back 
—  but  further  occupy  the  time  by  chewing 
their  cud. 

Fancy  a  ring  of  mournful  parsons  walling 
you  from  your  solitar}'  places.  It  is  not  to 
be  borne  ! 

Alicia  must  not  leave  ghosts  behind  her 
in  this  uncalled-for  way.  If  she  does  n't 
exorcise  them,  I  will  do  something  myself. 
Let  her  beware ! 

Yours  still,  friend,  — 

Imogen 
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SIXTEENTH    LETTER 

July  I 

Dear  Anne  :  I  had  not  seen  Mr.  Mason 
for  some  days,  and  expected  him  about  the 
portrait  of  Mumsie  he  wished  to  paint,  when 
this  morning  I  got  a  note  from  him  saying 
he  was  unexpectedly  called  away,  and  that 
it  might  be  some  time  before  he  returned. 
It  was  such  a  scrap  of  a  note,  I  feel  hurt, 
for  we  had  grown  to  be  such  friends.  And 
it  must  be  a  sudden  change  of  plans,  for  he 
had  every  intention  of  spending  the  summer 
here.  I  am  disturbed  and  sorry,  and  I  know 
I  shall  miss  him  very  much.  There  is  so 
little  companionship  here,  Bert  is  away  so 
much,  and  Mumsie  not  strong  enough.  I 
feel  lonely. 

Write  me  a  jolly  letter,  dear  girl.  Mr. 
Erskine  is  coming  to  lunch.  I  feel  lugubrious 
enough  to  match  his  mood. 

Your  friend,  IMOGEN 
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SEVENTEENTH   LETTER 

I  have  broken  my  engagement. 

I.  G. 
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EIGilTEENTH    LETTER 

Brier  Roses, /z^/k  io 

Dear  Anne  :  I  am  beaten  down  by  shame 
and  grief,  and  yet  there  is  an  awful  mix- 
ture of  joy  and  pride  too.  I  have  broken  my 
word,  I  have  proved  myself  unworthy  of 
making  a  promise  —  when  can  I  trust  my- 
self again,  and  how  can  I  know  what  I  mean 
or  want  ?  But  Anne,  I  have  spoken  the  truth 
now  that  I  know  it.  If  I  had  married  Bert,  it 
would  have  been  because  I  feared  the  voice 
of  people  we  know.  I  see  now  as  I  look  back 
how  I  have  been  growing  away  from  him, 
how  we  no  longer  spoke  in  the  same  terms, 
and  could  not  understand  each  other  any 
more.  For  long  now  it  has  been  habit,  not 
love,  that  kept  me  engaged  to  him.  If  we 
could  only  make  these  mistakes  without  hurt- 
ing others  !  If  the  pain  and  the  shame  could 
be  all  ours,  Anne. 

First  I  thought  it  was  Bert's  money  that 
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was  weighing  too  heavily  on  me.  I  seemed 
to  hear  it  clinking  eternally,  and  shrank  more 
and  more  from  all  the  fuss  and  circumstance 
of  the  millionaire's  life.  Bert  is  as  little  hurt 
by  his  wealth  as  any  man  I  know.  But  still, 
it  is  there.  And  as  Bert's  wife  I  should  have 
to  spend  and  flaunt  to  a  certain  extent.  I 
should  have  thought  of  this  before,  of  course. 
All  I  did  think  was  that  money  is  nice,  and 
I  like  pretty  things.  But  as  it  swept  nearer 
—  as  it  fairly  towered  over  me  in  a  wave  of 
gold  —  I  grew  to  hate  and  dread  it.  Yet, 
after  all,  it  is  not  the  money.  It  is  Bert  and  I. 
It  is  the  man  and  the  woman  who  count,  at 
last.  In  the  old,  jolly,  rushing  society  life 
Bert  fitted  well.  He  is  so  big  and  nice  to 
look  at,  so  good-tempered  and  merry.  What 
more  did  I  need,  to  be  sure  ?  He  made  love, 
and  I,  too,  "  made  "  love.  But  that  either  of 
us  felt,  lived  love !  No,  never.  We  did  not 
know  or  dream  of  such  a  thing.  He  liked 
my  superficial  prettiness  and  charm,  my 
laugh,  my  voice,  the  color  of  my  hair,  my 
walk,  my  "air."  What  else  of  me  exists 
shrank  away  and  hid  from  him  ;  I  know  that 
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now.  It  was  n't  so  much  that  he  was  unsym- 
pathetic in  those  regions  —  it  was  that  he 
did  n't  exist  there.  And  yet,  after  all,  that  is 
I.  That  is  what  makes  me  myself.  All  the 
pretty  gifts  of  the  good  fairies  at  my  cradle 
have  appeared,  been  admired,  been  paraded. 
The  wicked  old  fairy's  present  must  have  its 
turn  — yes,  and  it  is  always  her  dower  that 
changes  the  princess  from  a  doll  to  a  wo- 
man. I  am  a  woman  now.  I  am  real,  and 
if  real  creatures  suffer,  unhappily  they  also 
cause  suffering.  Perhaps  it  is  better  to  be 
real  and  wicked  than  to  be  unreal  and  no- 
thing ;  because  you  can  then  be  punished, 
and  finally,  who  knows,  grow  good.  While 
if  you  are  only  an  appearance,  a  shell  to 
be  filled  by  whatever  is  in  the  pitcher,  what 
then?  I  think  you  occupy  a  space  that  should 
be  vacant,  should  be  waiting  for  something 
really  alive  and  vital.  Rubbish  is  always 
worse  than  useless. 

When  I  knew  how  I  stood  I  still  had  my 

fight  to  make.   There  are  many  views  to  take 

of  such  a  thing.    I  had  promised  Bert,  and 

because  it  no  longer  meant  happiness  to  me 
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to  fulfill  my  word,  was  that  any  reason  for 
breaking  it?  But  broken  it  was  already.  And 
I  could  not  take  that  shattered,  wretched 
thing  before  God.  Bert  and  I  must  both  suf- 
fer ;  there  is  no  other  way,  since  I  no  longer 
love  him  and  cannot  marry  him.  And  since 
that  is  so,  there  is  no  use  trying  to  make 
things  comfortable  and  pleasant,  or  in  pre- 
tending. I  can't  do  anything  else.  Some- 
time, perhaps,  we  may  be  friends ;  at  present 
I  have  hurt  him  cruelly,  and  we  can  do 
nothing  better  than  keep  apart. 

Bert  has  behaved  like  himself,  and  he  is  a 
gentleman.  We  have  seen  each  other  and 
settled  everything  —  Anne,  if  only  he  had 
not  been  so  considerate,  so  tender  and  gentle 
and  manly  !  And  yet  what  a  selfish  and  hid- 
eous wish  that  is !  I  don't  wish  it.  He  is 
going  abroad  on  his  yacht  and  will  not  be 
back  for  some  time. 

I  shall  speak  of  this  no  more  ;  this  is  all 
I  have  said  to  any  one.  A  word  only  to 
my  mother,  who  kissed  me  silently.  I  think 
perhaps  she  saw  it  coming  long  before  I 
did. 
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And  yet,  Anne,  there  is  a  fierce,  a  terrible 
joy  of  freedom  running  through  me.  It  is 
that  which  makes  me  more  ashamed  than 
anything  else. 

Good-by, 

Imogen 
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NINETEENTH   LETTER 

Brier  Roses,  July  14 

My  Anne  :  —  Thanks  for  your  letter.    You 
are  wise  and  good. 

Such  a  day  as  this  has  been.  Everything 
danced  and  sang.  The  river  was  dark  blue, 
the  trees  swung  in  the  breeze.  Black-eyed 
Susans  nodded,  yellow  as  the  sun.  The  wind 
moved  everywhere  like  a  great  spirit,  itself 
unseen,  yet  lending  everything  life,  motion, 
and  delight.  From  far  across  the  valley  came 
the  chime  of  bells  and  the  drowsy  whirr  of 
a  mowing  machine.  Fragrance  moved  with 
the  wind,  strong,  pervasive,  subtle.  A  scar- 
let tanager  flitted  in  the  top  of  a  tall 
maple,  sending  down  clear  notes,  sweeter 
and  stronger  than  the  robin's,  more  riotous 
and  full  of  intoxicating  life.  Life  every- 
where !  Life,  beauty,  strength  rejoicing  to- 
gether. The  clouds  played  in  the  sky, 
throwing  themselves  into  fantastic  shapes 
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that  aped  man  and  beast  and  bird  ;  incar- 
nate happiness,  such  a  day  as  comes,  per- 
haps, only  once  or  twice  in  a  summer. 

There  is  an  egotism  in  one's  nature  which 
seems  to  expect  that  outside  appearances 
should  harmonize  with  what  of  joy  or  sor- 
row may  be  for  the  time  regnant  within. 
It  is  a  surprise  to  hear  birds  sing  and  see 
the  sunlight  dancing  when  all  the  music  is 
struck  out  of  the  heart,  and  you  walk  darkly. 
Is  it  for  this  reason  that  mourners  swathe 
themselves  in  black,  and  look  out  on  the 
world,  as  it  were,  through  a  haze  of  crape  ? 

That  the  great  circle  of  Nature  is  no  other 
than  a  picture  of  the  heart  of  man  I  do  not 
doubt.  But  when  you  look  for  the  flattering, 
caressing  likeness  of  tear  for  tear  and  smile 
for  smile  ?  No !  Nature  meets  your  sobs 
with  her  brightest  laugh,  dances  at  your 
despair,  is  gray  and  wet  and  sullen  enough 
when  your  joy-bells  are  ringing. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  deeper  comfort  in  this 

than  any  mere  surface  sympathy  could  give. 

It  says,  "  Behold,  thou  art  unimportant ;  the 

world   goes  on  no  matter  how  thou  goest 
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back  ;  thou  canst  not  darken  the  sky  nor 
chill  the  air.  And  though  thou  hast  done 
wrong,  yet  a  greater  power  is  sweeping 
towards  right,  and  thou  canst  not  check  it. 
Stand  back  and  forget  thyself,  and  if  thou 
wilt  not  help,  dream  not  that  thou  mayest 
hinder." 

But  I  will  help  yet.  I  will  square  my- 
self and  begin  afresh,  and  look  with  clearer 
eyes  than  before.  I  made  a  mistake,  and 
suffering  must  follow,  as  always,  not  only 
to  myself.  I  will  try  to  make  no  more.  And 
in  the  meanwhile  it  is  certainly  nice  to  see 
that  one  or  two  of  us  aren't  of  much  im- 
portance, and  that  the  world  gets  along 
very  happily  in  spite  of  us  and  our  mishaps. 

Your  friend, 

Imogen 
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TWENTIETH   LETTER 

Brier  Roses,  July  20 
Dear  A.  :  Mother  and  I  have  drawn  so 
close  to  each  other  these  days.  We  are  Hke 
sisters,  yet  with  the  more  exquisite  tie  be- 
tween us.  You  never  knew  her  as  well  as 
you  should  ;  she  is  slow  to  reveal  her  inner 
self.  No  one  has  known  the  whole  of  her, 
perhaps  not  even  my  father.  You  always 
feel  that  there  is  still  something  to  fathom 
in  her,  something  stronger,  finer  yet  on 
which  to  lean.  And  she  understands  so  com- 
pletely. Those  sick  of  sin  or  sorrow  might 
come  to  her  and  presently,  even  though 
she  said  nothing,  they  would  feel  the  balm 
of  her  comprehension,  her  tenderness,  her 
compassion.  Sympatica^  say  the  Italians. 
More  than  that ! 

It  is  the  very  midst  of  summer.    Many 
of  the  flowers  are  gone,  though  along  the 
fence  the  poppies  flaunt  their  scarlet.    But 
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the  roses  and  the  lilies  and  all  the  flowering 
shrubs  are  over.  Yet  there  is  great  charm 
in  the  brooding  tenderness  of  this  season. 
The  poetry  and  play  of  the  earlier  time  is 
gone ;  but  the  earth  has  put  forth  her 
strength  and  now  stands  silent,  watching 
herself  attain  perfection.  There  is  a  deep 
hush  to  these  days.  The  leaves  hang  with- 
out motion,  the  intense  sky  shows  no 
clouds,  the  soil  is  warm  and  perfumed. 
In  the  hedges  blackberries  hang  in  heavy 
clusters,  and  the  summer  apples  are  flush- 
ing to  the  sun,  while  the  corn  on  the  hill- 
slopes  stands  green  and  tall.  Most  of  the 
nestlings  are  flown  —  indeed,  you  see  them 
at  it  on  every  side,  with  great  fuss  and 
few  feathers.  June's  music  is  over,  though 
the  robins  still  flute  to  the  setting  or  ris- 
ing sun,  and  cat-birds  warble  now  and 
then  in  the  thickets  by  the  brook.  But  at 
night  —  the  myriad-voiced  silence  of  sum- 
mer nights ! 

So  there  is  no  time  to  regret  June  in  the 
serene  beauty   of  July.    I   remember,  as   a 
child,  looking  at  older  people   with  secret 
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pity.  No  toys,  no  mad  races,  no  rough  and 
tumble  play,  no  make-believe  ?  then  life  was 
not  worth  the  living !  But  I  find  I  still  have 
my  toys,  my  races,  my  make-believe  games. 
"  My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold  a  rain- 
bow in  the  sky."  Will  it  be  so,  well  into 
winter  ?  Surely  there  is  a  wonderful  beauty 
of  bare  trees,  of  ice-bound  brooks  and  fly- 
ing snow  ;  and  even  then  the  promise  of 
renewal,  the  knowledge  of  life,  deep  though 
hidden.  As  the  round  year  speaks  not  of 
death,  but  of  immortality,  so  too  does  life, 
although  from  the  perfection  of  its  zenith  it 
wastes  step  by  step  away. 

In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Erskine  has  been 
here  frequently.  Yesterday  I  came  down  to 
find  him  with  a  photograph  of  Alicia  in  his 
hand.  He  started  and  flushed,  but  did  not 
lay  it  down. 

**  Quite  a  good  likeness  of  Miss  Hubbard," 
I  remarked,  *'  though  her  vivacity  of  expres- 
sion makes  it  difficult  to  get  a  real  picture 
of  her." 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  and  sank  into  a  dream 
in  which  I  was  not  included. 
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It  has  made  another  man  of  him,  Anne. 
Most  of  his  affectations  have  fallen  off.  It  is 
as  though  he  had  come  across  something 
actual  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  bringing 
the  realization  that  life  is  n't  a  collection  of 
aphorisms,  to  be  arranged  into  such  pat- 
terns as  one  chooses,  but  rather  something 
tangible  and  stern,  something  one  must 
struggle  with  in  personal  combat.  Whether 
Alicia  marries  him  or  not,  she  has  made  a 
man  of  him. 

Mr.  Mason  left  the  key  of  his  studio  with 
me,  and  I  go  there  occasionally  to  look  at 
his  sketches  and  enjoy  the  peace  of  the 
studio.  I  found  a  number  of  drawings  of  the 
birds  native  here  ;  not  ornithological  works, 
but  quick  sketches  of  them  as  they  balance 
on  a  twig,  or  search  for  worms,  or  sing 
with  swelling  throat ;  exquisite  things,  full 
of  sympathy  and  keen,  quick  sight.  He  has 
written  the  name  of  each  bird,  and  often  a 
few  remarks  about  it  on  the  back  of  the 
drawing.  It  is  a  natural  history,  and  I  have 
learned  a  lot  about  them. 

Nowhere,  however,  have  I  found  the  can- 
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vas  on  which  he  painted  me,  before  I  knew 
him,  when  I  sat  on  Sunset  Rock.  It  seems 
a  long  while  ago,  and  these  few  months  a 
whole  life. 

Yours  as  always, 

I. 
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TWENTY-FIRST  LETTER 

B.  R.,  July  24 

Dear  Girl  :  Yesterday  I  was  reading  in  the 
arbor  when  I  heard  a  swish  of  skirts  too  in- 
sistent to  be  my  mother's.  I  turned  and  there 
stood  AHcia,  prettier  than  ever.  I  looked  at 
her,  and  presently  we  both  smiled. 

"  I  have  borne  much,"  I  said  finally. 

"  Poor  dear,"  exclaimed  she.  "  Has  it  been 
blue  and  lonely  here  ?  " 

"  Heaven  knows,  not  lonely  ! "  I  replied. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"I  thought,"  she  observed,  fluffing  out 
her  billowy  laces,  "I  thought  Mr.  Mason 
was  away." 

"  But  others  are  not,"  I  returned. 

"Oh!"  said  Alicia. 

"You  may  go  in  any  direction,"  I  went 
on,  taking  up  my  book.  "  There  's  no  miss- 
ing him." 

"  Who  ?  "  asked  Alicia,  opening  her  parasol. 
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"  Him,"  I  answered,  and  began  to  read. 

**Is  any  one  coming  to  dinner?"  asked 
Alicia,  looking  back  from  the  gate. 

**Not  unless  you  should  bring  anyone," 
I  replied. 

At  dinner  Alicia  and  the  parson  came  in. 
They  were  both  pale,  and  she  had  been 
crying. 

"  My  promised  bride,"  said  Mr.  Erskine, 
and  his  eyes  shone. 

I  kissed  her  and  nearly  kissed  him,  he 
looked  so  absurdly  happy,  dazed,  and  ex- 
cited. 

**  Fancy  me  a  minister's  wife,"  whispered 
Alicia  with  a  catch  in  her  voice,  although  she 
smiled. 

Fancy  it ! 

They  are  happy  as  larks,  or  doves,  or  what- 
ever it  is  you  resemble  in  their  state.  I  be- 
lieve she  will  be  an  ideal  lady  of  the  parson- 
age. I  feel  as  though  I  were  living  in  an 
English  novel. 

Your  Imogen 
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TWENTY-SECOND   LETTER 

Brier  Roses,  July  30 

Dear  Anne  :  Romance  rings  me  round 
with  its  moonlight  halo  of  smiles  and  tears. 

Yesterday  I  thought  I  would  take  advan- 
tage of  Mrs.  Hefter's  invitation,  and  so  I 
walked  around  to  the  neat  gray  house  with  its 
green  shutters  and  white  porch,  and  knocked 
on  the  front  door,  finding  no  bell.  While  I 
waited  I  looked.  A  silver  poplar  spreads  its 
shimmering  leaves  over  the  slant  roof,  and 
in  the  tidy  yard  flowers  flourish  behind  rows 
of  large  white  shells.  On  each  of  the  two 
benches  that  face  one  another  opposite  the 
door  sleeps  a  fat  maltese  cat. 

Mrs.  Hefter  appeared,  beaming  welcome 
and  wiping  her  hands  on  her  apron. 

"Well  now,  if  this  ain't  a  real  pleasure,'^ 

she  exclaimed.    *'  It 's  the  things  you  least 

look  for  as  is  surest  to  come,  as  I  was  tellin^ 

Si  only  this  morning  about  the  potato-bugs. 
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Come  right  in,  Miss  Grant,  I  'm  makin'  cake, 
but  I  know  you  won't  mind  that." 

She  dusted  a  spotless  chair  for  me  in  her 
white,  scrubbed  kitchen,  where  the  range 
would  have  done  for  a  mirror  and  the  pots 
fairly  emitted  light  of  their  own.  A  canary 
sang  vociferously  in  the  window,  before  which 
stood  a  table  covered  with  a  white  and  red 
cloth.    Could  anything  be  more  cheery  ? 

"  You  ought  to  be  very  happy,  Mrs.  Hef- 
ter,"  said  I.  "  This  is  the  prettiest  little  place 
I  ever  saw." 

**  Happy,  honey  ?  So  I  am,  and  so  I  have 
been,  and  so  will  be,  please  God.  None  but 
has  their  trials  in  this  world,  we  all  know 
that  —  or  what 's  the  preacher  for  ?  But  when 
I  get  to  thinking  of  my  life  and  all,  time  is 
when  I  just  sit  down  and  have  a  good  cry, 
it 's  been  that  happy  and  peaceful." 

I  wonder  how  many  people  have  cause  for 
such  tears  ? 

"  Have  you  lived  here  all  your  life  ? "  I 
asked  her. 

"  Every  day  of  it  since  I  was  a  wife,  dearie. 
Only  when  Si  and  me  was  married  we  went 
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up  to  Cotesville  and  spent  a  couple  of  days. 
It  was  quite  a  trip  for  me,  but  Si,  he  thought 
no  more  of  it  —  you  see,  he'd  come  up  all 
the  way  from  Virginia  two  years  before,  and 
travel  ware  n't  nothin'  to  him." 

**You  don't  say!  and  he  won  you  from 
all  the  home  boys,  did  he  ?  " 

"  Indeed  he  did,"  and  Mrs.  Hefter  smiled  as 
she  buttered  her  tins.  "  Many 's  the  time  that 
I  've  wondered  at  the  power  of  an  overrulin' 
Providence,  honey,  that  brings  sech  things 
to  pass.  Don't  I  remember  the  fust  time  ever 
I  laid  eyes  on  Si?  —  jest  as  though  'twas  yes- 
tydy.  I  'd  been  down  to  my  Aunt  Caroline's 
with  a  stint  of  sewin'  I  'd  been  doin'  for  her, 
and  was  comin'  home  up  the  road  by  Hank 
Teller's  pasture  that  leads  over  the  bridge  ; 
that  old  bridge  is  gone  now,  but  I  '11  never 
forget  jest  how  it  looked  that  mornin'  —  a  soft 
May  mornin'  it  was  —  my,  but  that  oven 's  a 
mite  too  hot !  —  May  mornin',  with  the  flow- 
ers bloomin'  and  the  birds  sin  gin'.  I  come 
along  hummin'  to  myself  like,  when  suddenly 
I  looked  up  and  there,  leanin'  on  the  old 
rail,  I  seed  a  slim  young  feller  with  dark  eyes 
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and  hair  and  a  soft  hat  on  his  head,  standin' 
lookin'  at  me.  Si  ain't  what  you'd  call  bad 
lookin'  now,  but  then  he  was  real  stylish,  and 
had  a  traveled  look,  and  that  does  set  a  man 
up,  if  I  do  say  it,  Miss  Grant. 

"Well,  he  come  towards  me  —  I  had  on  a 
blue  calico  dress,  and  a  sunbonnet,  and  felt 
that  downset  and  flustered  I  kicked  my  foot 
into  the  ground  to  be  sure  I  had  on  my 
shoes. 

"  *  Can  you  tell  me  the  way  to  Mr.  Black's 
house  ? '  says  he  in  a  soft  voice  and  bo  win'. 
*  I  want  to  go  there,  and  it  surely  do  seem  a 
hard  place  to  find.' 

"  '  I  'm  goin'  right  by  the  place,  sir,'  says 
I,  skeercely  knowin'  what  I  did  say.  *  If 
you  '11  come  along  it  '11  save  your  sear  chin' 
farther.' 

"So  he  come  along  with  me,  twistin'  his 
hat  in  his  hands  and  lookin'  at  me  sideways 
now  and  then.  And  not  another  word  did 
either  of  us  say  till  we  reached  old  man 
Black's  wood-patch. 

'*  *  You  go  right  up  that  path  and  the  house 
stands  beyond,  in  the  dip.' 
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"  He  thanked  me  solemn-like  and  turned 
to  go.  But  all  of  a  sudden  he  turns  back  and 
comes  after  me  hot-foot. 

*' '  My  name 's  Si  Hefter,  and  I  'm  from 
Virginia.' 

'^  *  Mine 's  Seraphita  Higgins,'  said  I,  and 
my  face  that  red  I 

*'  *  Seraphita  Higgins,'  says  he,  real  slow 
and  soft.    '  Thank  you.' 

'*  We  saw  lots  of  each  other  after  that.  Old 
man  Black  was  some  sort  of  cousin  of  his, 
and  when  his  father  died  he  'd  decided  to 
come  North  and  settle.  His  mother's  people 
had  come  from  here. 

"  Well,  as  I  say.  Si  kep'  a-comin'  to  our 
place,  and  whenever  there  was  a  straw  ride 
or  a  bam  dance  him  and  me  was  together. 
He  was  never  much  of  a  hand  at  talkin',  but 
he  'd  sit  near  me  and  keep  his  eyes  fixed 
on  me,  and  I  did  n't  care  what  happened  so 
long's  I  could  look  around  and  find  Si 
a-gazin'  at  me. 

**  My  folks  seed  how  things  was  goin',  and 
they  did  n't  like  it  at  first,  bein'  as  how  Si 
was  a  stranger.  But  when  he  bought  this 
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place  and  started  farmin'  in  earnest  they 
gave  over  thinkin'  he  must  be  shiftless, 
comin'  from  the  South,  and  quit  sayin' 
anything  to  me  one  way  or  t'other.  And 
Si  just  went  on  workin'  and  comin'  to  see 
me  regular  till  one  evenin'  — 

"  Honey,  that  evenin'  was  nigh  on  twenty 
years  ago,  and  I  remember  it  jest  as  well 
as  I  do  how  many  eggs  to  put  in  my  cake. 
There  's  things  you  don't  forget  —  don't 
ever  forget. 

"  'T  warn't  a  bit  of  a  nice  evenin',  but 
cold  and  drivin',  the  rain  comin'  down  in 
that  sort  of  desperate  way  it  does  some- 
times. Si  come  in  drippin',  and  took  off 
his  coat  to  dry,  and  then  we  both  sat  in 
front  of  the  stove,  him  steamin'  like  a  tin 
kettle. 

*'  Presently  he  says  :  — 

**  *  Seraphita,  d'  you  remember  ever 
hearin'  about  a  critter  as  swam  the  Helles- 
pont for  a  girl  he  loved  ?  ' 

"  *  Kinder,'  says  I. 

"  *  I  'd  do  that,  too,'  says  he. 

"  Then  presently  he  went  on :  — 
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"*D'  you  remember  about  the  young 
Lochinvar  ? ' 

"  *  Yes,'  I  says. 

"  *  I  'd  do  that,  too,'  says  he. 

"I  said  nothin'  more,  but  looked  at  his 
feet,  which  was  in  gray  wool  socks,  he  havin' 
took  off  his  shoes  to  dry. 

''After  a  bit  he  clears  his  throat  and 
goes  on  :  — 

"  *  There  ain't  no  show  for  doin'  nothin' 
these  days.  But  if  there  was,  Seraphita,  I  'd 
do  it  all  and  more,  too,  I  reckon,  for  you, 
honey.' 

"*For  me,'  I  whispers,  my  heart  a- 
thumping. 

** '  For  you,  honey.    Will  you  marry  me  ? ' 

**  And  at  that,  Miss  Grant,  I  jest  burst  out 
cryin'  like  a  baby.  Seemed  as  though  I 
could  see  Si  all  dressed  up  in  that  armor 
and  things  fightin'  for  me  and  like  's  not 
getting  kilt  or  drownded  —  and  he  that 
brave  and  lovin'.  Well,  I  jest  could  n't  bear 
it.  But  Si,  he  comforted  me,  and  laughed 
real  outspoken  over  my  foolishness. 

"Well,  honey,  that  was  more  years  gone 
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by  than  you  can  calculate  with  your  fingers, 
and  him  and  me  has  n't  had  our  first  cross 
word  yet.  Si,  he 's  done  more  for  me  than 
ever  those  fellers  in  the  books  —  yes,  in- 
deedy !  But  now  and  then  I  dream  as  I  see 
him  in  armor  a-fightin'  and  shoutin'  my 
name,  and  I  always  wakes  up  all  of  a  cold 
sweat;  but  he'd  do  it,  and  more,  too.  I 
can't  be  thankful  enough  that  it 's  all  in  the 
past,  them  doin's." 

I  conjured  up  the  vision  of  Si  in  armor, 
mounted  on  a  dashing  steed  and  charging 
for  his  lady  and  his  love,  —  Si,  with  his  shaky 
legs,  his  lank  gray  hair,  his  mild  brown  eyes. 
Suddenly  I  thought  of  the  White  Knight 
and  felt  tempted  to  ask  if  Si  were  anything 
of  an  inventor.  We  are,  assuredly,  such 
stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of. 

Mrs.  Hefter  looked  up  at  me  from  where 
she  knelt  before  the  oven  door.  The  tears 
were  running  down  her  kind  old  cheeks. 

**  Long's  Si  and  I  are  together,"  she  said, 
"there's  nothin'  in  the  world  kin  harm  us." 

So  I  walked  home  with  a  loaf  of  cake 
under  my  arm,  and  the  pageant  of  an  elder 
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day  trailing  its  glories  through  my  mind. 
Romance  and  chivalry  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth,  Anne,  my  friend  !  Do  you  not 
hear  the  confused  tumult  of  the  jousting, 
and  the  voices  of  heralds  proclaiming  Sera- 
phita  queen  of  the  tourney  ? 

What  a  sweet,  fat,  whole-souled  queen 
she  would  make ! 

Alicia  was  delighted  with  your  letter  of 
congratulation,  and  will  probably  reply  to 
you  soon.  To  think  that  even  the  parson 
should  buckle  on  the  armor  of  love  and  see 
visions.  Surely  the  church,  next  Sunday, 
will  be  iridescent  with  waving  seraph  wings. 

Thy  friend, 

Imogen 
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TWENTY-THIRD  LETTER 

Brier  Roses,  at  nighty  August  4 

It  is  very  late,  and  from  far  away  comes  the 
cry  of  the  whippoorwill,  an  eerie,  desperately 
lonely  sound.  The  moon  is  gone,  the  air  still 
and  heavy,  as  though  one  might  lift  it.  What 
things  could  happen  —  slow,  sad  things  — 
on  such  a  night  I 

Curious  thoughts  come  to  you  in  a  night 
like  this. 

How  many  sorrowful  hearts  there  are  in 
the  world  I  How  much  unguessed  suffering 
and  despair  goes  on  about  us  and  we  do  not 
know !  Perhaps  on  such  a  night  all  these 
sick  hearts  speak  out ;  sore  and  sensitive 
though  they  are,  the  night  will  understand 
and  answer  them.  She  is  great  and  tender 
and  will  not  hurt.  To.  each  she  gives  a 
word. 

Two  things  Nature  teaches,  above  every- 
thing else,  it  seems  to  me ;  to  give  —  three- 
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fold,  tenfold,  a  hundred-fold,  and  that  in 
giving  there  is  life  and  beauty  —  and  pa- 
tience. What  though  crops  fail,  though 
the  rain  will  not  fall,  though  a  blight  covers 
the  land.  Be  patient,  it  shall  pass.  If  the 
cold  comes  and  kills  the  young  green  things 
and  sweeps  away  the  birds  and  butterflies 
—  be  patient,  they  shall  come  again.  Yea, 
though  a  tornado  comes  to  destroy  and  ruin, 
be  yet  patient,  for  the  days  will  bring  back 
the  laughter  and  the  glory,  and  the  pain  be 
forgotten.  Youth  and  love,  suffering  and 
death,  they  come  to  all ;  the  bobolink  and 
the  nightingale,  the  storm  and  the  dawn. 
Would  the  world  be  complete  without  all  ? 
Ah,  Anne ! 

Imogen 
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TWENTY-FOURTH  LETTER 

Brier  Roses,  August  7 

Dear  Anne  :  Alicia  has  decided  to  be 
married  next  month.  Mr.  Erskine  can  get 
a  vacation  then,  and  they  want  to  go  to 
Scotland,  where  it  seems  some  of  his  people 
live,  and  where  he  has  never  been.  So  they 
intend  to  be  married  in  the  little  church  here, 
with  everything  as  simple  as  possible.  Alicia 
will  stay  with  us,  who  are  really  nearer  to  her 
than  any  one  except  her  Aunt  Polly,  who  is, 
you  remember,  in  California.  I  am  sure  it 
is  going  to  be  very  pretty  and  jolly ;  I  wish 
you  could  come  up  for  it.  Can't  you  pos- 
sibly? Alicia  truly  has  doubts  about  the 
ceremony's  being  valid  without  you  here. 
Bring  Sam  and  the  babies  and  come  ! 

Mumsie  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mason  to- 
day. He  is  somewhere  in  the  heart  of  the  Ad- 
irondacks,  camping  with  a  friend.    He  gave 
her  some  little  post-office  address,  a  dot  too 
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small  to  be  pricked  on  any  map,  and  I  be- 
lieve she  means  to  write  to  him. 

Do  try  to  come  —  I  need  you,  Anne,  more 
even  than  Alicia. 

Your  Imogen,  as  always 
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TWENTY-FIFTH  LETTER 

Brier  Roses,  August  lo 

Dearest  of  Girls:  It  is  a  long  while 
since  spring.  The  trees  and  meadows  have 
quite  forgotten  her,  dreaming  now  only  of 
autumn  that  comes  to  set  its  crown  of  gold 
and  crimson  on  their  completed  labors. 
Everything  moves  languidly  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  cicada's  whirr,  full  of  heat, 
full  of  sunshine.  Every  afternoon  the  big 
cumulous  clouds  pile  up  behind  the  moun- 
tains, and  now  and  then  rise  higher,  grow 
black  and  cover  the  sky,  sweeping  past  with 
a  mutter  that  suddenly  breaks  out  in  all  the 
passion  of  a  storm,  bending  or  breaking  the 
tree-branches,  deluging  the  dusty  country, 
clashing  out  in  a  great  paean  of  splendid 
sound.  I  love  these  summer  storms,  these 
wild  minstrels.  I  like  to  be  on  a  hilltop 
when  they  burst  upon  it.  I  fairly  shout 
aloud  in  ecstasy,  my  funny  little  yell  quite 
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drowned  in  the  voice  of  the  thunder,  and 
yet  reHeving  the  excitement  in  me. 

Alicia  is  in  a  whirl  of  preparation.  She 
plays  about  the  parson  in  the  intervals  of 
her  toil  like  a  butterfly  around  a  redweed ; 
the  while  he  stands  rooted  in  a  solemn  ado- 
ration, catching  hold,  rather  timidly,  of  the 
rainbow  wings  of  love  with  one  hand,  while 
the  other  yet  keeps  its  clutch  on  the  tough, 
gnarled  stump  he  has  hitherto  tended  as  his 
tree  of  life.  The  poor  man  is  in  imminent 
danger  of  coming  apart,  like  a  badly  made 
toy  between  two  children. 

What  other  thing  in  the  world  is  like  this 
preparing  for  a  wedding!  If  half  Alicia's 
laughter  and  sweet  chatter  as  she  sews  is  in- 
carnated in  her  trousseau,  she  will  be  clothed 
with  joy  as  with  a  garment 

"  No  tears  at  my  marriage,"  she  says ; 
"  nothing  but  smiles  and  flowers  and  silver 
bells  and  pretty  things.  I  'd  like  to  have 
fairies  for  my  bridesmaids  —  would  n't  it 
shock  Dick?  "  (His  name,  of  course,  is  The- 
ophilus,  but  Alicia  calls  him  Dick.)  "  Fancy 
his  face,  Imogen,  when  they  asked  him  to 
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wish  three  wishes.  I  suppose  the  first  would 
improve  my  state  of  grace,  the  second  in- 
sure a  new  chapel,  and  the  third  —  it  might 
change  the  poor  sprites  into  church-going 
members.    Dear  old  Dick  ! " 

"How  pretty  you  look,  Alicia,"  her  lover 
will  say.  "  What  is  this  soft  thin  white  stuff 
you  wear  so  much?" 

"  Calico,  dear.  So  glad  you  think  it 's 
becoming,"  returns  the  naughty  maid. 

*'Yes  —  it^s  so  simple,"  replies  Mr.  Inno- 
cence. "  Simplicity,  my  dear  !  Let  us  build 
on  that  rock.  Let  us  carve  our  life  —  our 
life "  —  and  at  that  thought  the  parson  is 
yanked  out  of  sight,  the  lover  spreads  his 
wings,  and  out  the  two  go  to  study  botany 
with  all  lovers  since  Eve's  day. 

They  are  going  to  town  to-morrow  after 
some  furnishings.  His  house  is  a  nice,  plain 
structure,  full  of  sensible  things ;  but  he  has 
been  so  stirred  by  Alicia's  calicoes  that  he 
will  have  some  of  the  froth  and  folly  of  de- 
coration too,  and  so  the  nest  is  to  be  relined. 

Dear  chum,  dear  old  girl,  I  'm  so  sorry 
you  can't  come,  though  I  did  not  think  it 
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likely  you  could.  But  I  wanted  you  so  much  ; 
we  could  have  such  jolly  tramps  and  rides 
^  well,  some  other  time. 

As  it  happens,  Alicia  has  unconsciously 
set  the  date  for  her  wedding  on  the  day  I 
had  decided  upon  for  my  own.  I  am  not 
sorry  that  a  couple  are  to  throw  their  heart- 
load  of  treasure  into  earth's  melting-pot  on 
that  day  and  from  this  house,  after  all.  In 
old  times,  when  a  bell  was  cast  for  the  cathe- 
dral, you  remember  how  all  the  people  came 
and  threw  in  what  they  might  of  gold  or 
silver,  shining  necklace  or  bar  of  ingots,  so 
that  the  voice  of  the  bell  should  be  full  of 
music  and  resonance  when  it  called  them 
from  their  earthly  comings  and  goings  to 
thoughts  of  eternity.  And  shall  not  each 
mite  of  human  happiness  also  enrich,  be  it 
never  so  little,  the  spirit's  solemn  harmony, 
echoing  more  of  heaven  than  the  world  ?  Of 
course  it  will. 

Yours,  Anne, 

I.  G. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH   LETTER 

Brier  Roses,  August  17 

My  dear  Anne:  Summer  passes.  In  another 
month  goldenrod  and  asters,  and  apples 
thudding  down.  Now  it  is  hot,  hotter  than 
you  know  of  by  the  sea.  Late  roses  have 
filled  the  garden,  and  their  warm  breath 
drifts  in  at  my  window.  In  the  valley  men 
are  cutting  the  grain,  yellow  as  if  the  sun 
had  stolen  down  to  sleep  in  the  warm 
meadows,  and  been  caught  thus  unawares. 
Everything  invites  to  reverie.  I  know  a 
place  half  a  mile  away  where  a  group  of 
pines  are  gathered,  tall,  dark,  pungent,  and 
invigorating,  whispering  their  memories  of 
the  ocean.  I  took  a  hammock  there  some 
time  ago  and  slung  it  between  two  of  the 
trees ;  and  unto  that  will  I  now  go,  in  my 
thinnest  dress  and  with  my  slowest  pace, 
to  drowse  over  a  book  and  dream  great 
dreams. 
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An  cEon  later 
Who  can  tell,  Anne,  in  this  strange  world, 
what  an  hour  may  bring  forth  ?  Where  the 
quiet  garden  lay  in  the  morning,  may  not 
the  evening  find  a  raging  torrent,  sweeping 
away  all  the  furnishings  of  your  life?  Or, 
closing  your  shutters  on  the  well-known, 
dreary  outlook,  may  it  not  happen  that  you 
should  throw  them  open  to  face  fair  fields 
and  flowing  streams  ?  This  is  you,  this  is  I, 
you  say,  when  behold,  like  the  old  woman 
in  the  nursery  rhyme,  there  you  are  with  a 
''  Lawk  'a'  mercy  on  me,  this  is  none  of  I," 
nor  of  you  either. 

I  lay  in  the  hammock  and  looked  up 
through  the  waving  branches.  The  branches 
moved  more  and  more  strangely,  whispering, 
singing  as  they  moved.  Upward  soared  the 
dark  trunks,  downward  floated  the  perfume. 
At  last  those  moving  boughs  swept  down 
and  touched  me,  and  in  their  singing  I  heard 
words.  I  understood  them  at  the  moment, 
strange  and  sweet  as  they  were,  too  sweet 
and  strange  to  stay  but  for  the  moment  — 
and  then  I  opened  my  eyes  and  saw,  leaning 
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against  the  tree  at  the  foot  of  my  hammock, 
Kendrick  Mason. 

Our  eyes  met  and  the  blood  surged  through 
me  so  that  I  glowed  and  trembled.  Then  I 
drew  a  long  breath. 

"  I  've  been  asleep,"  I  said. 

"  So  have  I,"  he  answered,  coming  for- 
ward. He  looked  grave,  with  a  strange  light 
in  his  eyes.  The  sun  shone  on  him,  bringing 
out  the  gray  in  his  dark  hair.  He  looked 
older  and  younger  too,  and  quiet  and  kind. 

"  Is  it  you  ?  "  I  asked.  **  Are  you  not  camp- 
ing in  undiscovered  places,  which  no  maps 
may  designate?  Probably  you  are  only  a 
dream." 

He  laughed,  holding  out  his  hand. 

"I'm  real  enough  —  as  real  as  I  ever  was. 
Yes,  I  Ve  been  camping  in  the  desert  —  but 
now  —  now  I  hope  that  perhaps  I  may  not 
have  to  live  there." 

He  seemed  to  stop  talking  by  an  effort. 
His  eyes  were  so  brilliant  I  dared  not  look 
into  them.  A  sudden  shyness  swept  over  me, 
and  I  struggled  out  of  the  hammock,  laugh- 
ing rather  nervously. 
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'*  Come  and  see  mother,"  I  said.  ''  I  know 
she  has  missed  you  —  and  then  you  left  her 
so  unceremoniously  after  promising  to  paint 
her.  It  would  hurt  any  woman's  vanity,  even 
such  a  violet  and  arbutus  being  as  mother 
is." 

"You  would  rather  go  ?  "  he  asked. 

"We  may  come  again  —  sometime.  I 
must  go  now." 

So  down  the  winding  path  we  went,  laugh- 
ing and  chatting.  The  birds  sang,  the  trees 
pressed  close  to  us,  our  feet  slipped  on  the 
dry  needles,  and  the  first  faint  smell  of  even- 
ing pervaded  the  air.  As  we  came  through 
the  gate  mother  saw  us  from  where  she  sat 
on  the  veranda,  and  called  to  us,  in  a  happy, 
surprised  way,  — 

"What,  Kendrick!'' 

"Yes,  Kendrick,"  he  called  back.  "I 
found  your  daughter  asleep  in  a  fairy  palace 
and  brought  her  home  to  tea.  It 's  good 
to  see  you  again,  Mrs.  Grant,  you  and  Brier 
Roses  —  do  you  like  it  here  as  much  as 
ever  ? " 

"  Brier  Roses  is  my  playground,  my  work- 
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room,  my  cathedral  close,"  answered  my  mo- 
ther, *'  and  I  am  as  much  a  part  of  it  as  the 
old  oak  yonder.  Come  in,  children,  and  have 
tea.  Alicia  was  icing  some  for  us,  and  I  think 
I  hear  the  tinkling  of  the  pitcher." 

Anne,  I  am  stranded  on  a  strange  moun- 
tain-top. I  see  the  heavens  on  every  side  and 
hear  the  music  of  the  spheres.  But  there 
are  only  strange  paths  about,  that  may  lead 
over  precipices,  and  I  know  no  other  thing 
than  to  stand  still  and  wait.  I  know  Kendrick 
will  not  hurry  me,  that  he  will  give  me  time 
and  space.  I  feel  as  though  I  had  dreamed 
I  was  a  queen,  and  waked  to  find  the  dream 
true.  It  was  easy  and  pleasant  to  be  a  dream- 
queen,  but  a  real  one  has  to  be  worth  while, 
and  I  will  have  to  be  sure  I  am  before  I  take 
the  crown. 

He  looks  well  and  brown,  his  eyes  more 
brilliant  and  darker  than  ever.  There  is 
about  him  an  air  of  subdued  excitement 
he  cannot  quite  hide.  When  our  eyes  met 
as  I  handed  him  his  tea  he  flushed  up.  It 
made  my  hand  shake. 

"  You  are  looking  well,  Ken,"  said  mother. 
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"  I  hope  you  don't  mean  to  run  away  from 
us  again ;  at  least  you  must  stay  for  the 
wedding." 

Kendrick  turned  to  Alicia,  saying,  — 

"  It 's  the  unexpected  that  happens  even 
nowadays,  when  we  've  learned  to  expect 
everything.  I  remember  your  telling  me  be- 
fore I  left  that  you  should  not  return  to  Brier 
Roses  this  year  —  and  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  the  same  thing." 

*'  Yet  here  we  are  again  like  the  cat  of 
history,"  returned  Alicia ;  **  only  I  did  n't 
really  mean  it  when  I  said  it." 

*'  Well,  I  meant  it  though  I  did  n't  say  it. 
But  I  must  be  off  —  may  I  come  to-morrow, 
Mrs.  Grant  ?  You  know  I  expect  you  to  keep 
your  promise  of  posing  for  me." 

Mumsie  laughed. 

"  I  'd  rather  you  painted  me  from  mem- 
ory," she  answered  ;  "  the  memory  you  may 
have  tucked  away  somewhere,  of  a  young 
wife  with  merry  eyes  and  brown  hair.  There 's 
so  much  of  the  outside  world  veiling  me 
now  that  if  you  look  at  me  you  will  lose  me 
altogether." 
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**  When  I  look  at  you  I  see  the  young  girl 
of  years  ago  still  here.  But  now  she  is  rarer 
and  finer  than  then  —  rare  and  fine  as  she 
always  was." 

My  sweet  mother  blushed. 

"  You  make  me  feel  like  a  girl  again,  any- 
way ;  how  your  father  and  Harvey  used  to 
tease  me  —  are  twenty  years  really  gone?" 

*'  Time  is  the  sorriest  sort  of  an  illusion, 
and  can't  keep  up  the  fraud  when  you  really 
face  him  squarely  and  refuse  to  let  him  have 
his  own  way  any  more.  I  've  cut  him  long 
ago." 

"  That 's  a  contradiction  in  terms,"  Alicia 
said,  laughing.  ''  But  who  expects  an  artist 
to  be  logical  ?  " 

So  he  will  be  here  to-morrow  —  Anne, 
time  is  real/ 

Your  Imogen 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH   LETTER 

Brier  Roses,  August  22 

Anne,  my  dear  friend,  your  letter  has  just 
come.  We  are  all  so  sorry  to  hear  that  Sam 
is  not  well.  He  works  too  hard  in  the  House, 
something  unusual  enough  to  be  regarded 
as  a  malady  in  itself.  Let  us  hear  as  soon 
as  possible  how  he  gets  on.  Perhaps  it 
would  do  him  good  to  have  a  change  of 
air.  Could  you  get  him  up  here?  Think 
how  much  happiness  it  would  give  us,  and 
manage  it  if  you  can. 

Thanks  for  what  you  say  to  me.  Wise 
girl,  to  give  no  advice,  but  look  on  with 
friendly  eyes  while  I  work  out  my  own 
salvation. 

I  don't  know  where  I  am.  It  is  strange 
country  about  me,  and  two  strangers,  Ken- 
drick  and  myself,  live  in  it.  Sometimes  it 
seems  as  though  I  knew  long  ago,  before 
ever  we  met,  that  we  loved  each  other. 
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Only  the  I  that  knew  it  could  n't  have  been 
alive  then.  I  've  only  been  born  this  sum- 
mer, that  is,  this  I  that  loves  Kendrick.  Oh, 
bother  —   Can  you  understand  ? 

But  then  I  draw  back  in  terror.  Oh, 
Anne !  I  have  made  one  mistake,  how  dare 
I  risk  another?  At  times  I  think  what  a 
relief  it  would  be  if  he  would  swing  me  to 
his  saddle  bow,  willy-nilly,  and  away,  away 
—  away  into  the  country,  over  the  hills, 
under  the  green  trees,  through  sweet  mead- 
ows and  brown  brooks ;  away  from  every- 
thing old  to  all  things  new.  But  no !  I  've 
learned  one  thing  at  least  in  watching  Nature 
at  her  planting  and  perfecting,  —  to  take 
things  slowly  and  reach  the  consummation 
by  degrees.  I  will  be  sure.  He  shall  have 
all  of  me  or  none.  Little  enough  it  is  to 
give !  I  discern  depths  in  him  which  can 
only  be  answered  by  the  deeps  again.  And 
of  this  I  am  sure,  that  love  is  the  immortal 
part  of  creation.  Not  days  or  years  have 
to  do  with  it,  but  eternity.  And  shall  we, 
meant  for  such  a  destiny,  endure  a  lower  ? 
If  we  are  meant  for  each  other  we  shall  know 
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it.  And  I  will  take  each  step  towards  our 
union,  missing  none,  and  stopping  to  gather 
what  flowers  there  may  be  along  the  way, 
even  if  I  get  a  prick  from  a  thorn  now  and 
then.  It  is  the  most  wonderful  thing  on 
earth,  if  it  is  true.  Oh,  some  day  he  will 
sweep  me  off  my  feet,  I  know  it  in  my  heart. 
But  as  yet  he  does  not  know,  and  I  will  walk 
softly. 

Meanwhile  the  summer  crowns  herself. 
Tall  flowers  grow  in  the  garden  and  by  the 
roadsides,  yellow,  purple,  or  flame-colored. 
The  robins  are  too  fat  with  the  unlucky  early 
worms  to  sing,  but  they  fly  from  tree  to 
tree,  and  hop  portentous  on  the  grass.  At 
times  in  the  high  noon  an  eagle  circles  over- 
head, a  mighty  atom  in  the  hot  blue  sky ; 
and  in  the  night  the  owls  hoot  eerily. 

Down  in  the  valley  the  farmers  are  har- 
vesting their  grain,  and  in  the  still  after- 
noons you  may  hear  them  conversing  from 
field  to  field.  An  immense  peace  broods 
over  the  land,  intensified  at  night  to  a  mys- 
tical radiance,  under  the  moon.  Such  nights  ! 
They  are  like  great  white  jewels  dropped 
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out  of  the  Creator's  hand  to  hang  awhile 
trembUng  on  the  earth,  and  then  to  sHp  off 
one  by  one.  That  such  beauty  should  pass, 
the  pity  of  it !  Yet  a  proof  the  more  of  its 
divine  origin,  so  ever-changing  and  infinite 
in  variety,  forever  going,  only  to  be  forever 
here. 

Is  it  not  so  with  love  ? 

Your  friend  Imogen  —  or  some  other 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH  LETTER 

Brier  Roses,  August  27 

Dear  Anne  :  We  are  sorry  to  hear  Sam  is 
not  well  yet.  It  is  a  pity  you  cannot  get 
here  with  him,  and  Alicia  is  also  disappointed 
that  you  can  hold  out  no  hope  of  coming 
to  see  her  married.  I  suppose  she  has  told 
you  so  in  the  thick  letter  I  saw  her  writing 
you  last  night,  when  our  parson  was  busy 
with  his  sermon.  Alicia  is  preening  her 
pretty  feathers  busily,  and  Mr.  Erskine 
builds  the  nest  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
youthful  love.  She  is  taking  an  interest  in 
parish  matters,  and  is,  moreover,  learning  to 
cook  —  servants  are  so  uncertain,  says  she ; 
so  that  Ellen  is  imparting  instruction  rather 
wonderfully.  I  hear  her  murmuring  long 
harangues  which  usually  finish  in  some 
such  way  as  this :  — 

"But  laws,   miss,  there  ain't  no  use  of 
your  remembering  all  that.   All  you  've  got 
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to  be  sure  of  is  the  look  of  it.  If  it  looks  all 
right  it  is  all  right  —  there  ain't  no  other 
way  so  good." 

"  But  Ellen,"  says  Alicia's  puzzled  voice, 
"  how  am  I  to  hiow  when  it  looks  all  right  ?  " 

"  Just  by  the  look  of  it,  miss,"  returns 
Professor  Cook,  and  there  Alicia  must  needs 
rest  content. 

Anne,  in  these  slow  sweet  days,  how 
dreams  take  you  ;  splendid  ones  that  sweep 
from  the  sky  and  bear  you  upward,  high 
and  higher  to  where  the  strong  winds  gam- 
bol together,  tossing  the  clouds  with  mighty 
laughter  from  one  to  the  other,  singing  aloud 
over  the  world.  Everything  there  is  gigantic 
motion,  wonderful  music,  depth  of  silence. 
Then  there  are  other  dreams  that  lead  you 
through  lanes  where  flowers  bloom  thickly, 
where  the  air  is  incense,  and  twittering  birds 
warble  together  of  love  and  gentleness. 
There  is  no  room  for  sadness  at  this  time  of 
the  year's  life. 

I  told  Kendrick  yesterday  that  I  thought 
I  was  meant  for  a  solitary  life,  like  a  hermit 
thrush  or  a  mountain  lion,  or  something 
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on  that  order.  He  said  it  was  a  good  idea 
and  very  probable.  But  that  one  could  not 
be  really  solitary  without  a  companion  any 
more  than  there  could  be  light  without  an 
eye  to  see  it.  I  answered  that  I  should  like 
to  live  for  a  while  in  a  desert  where  there 
were  only  great  spaces  about,  above,  on 
every  hand,  and  only  such  life  as  shone  in 
the  shifting  colors  of  the  sand,  or  hid,  dim 
and  prickly,  in  cactus  and  sage  brush.  I 
know  the  sun's  rising  and  setting  on  the 
ocean ;  but  in  the  desert  it  must  be  beautiful 
indeed. 

Then  he  said  he  could  take  me  to  a  desert 
that  changed  every  hour  like  those  magic 
draughts  so  potent  for  good  or  evil  made  in 
fairy  days.  And  yet  the  desert  was  eternally 
the  same  under  its  changes,  like  the  mighty 
laws  that  underlay  the  prismatic  colors  of 
the  enchanted  drink. 

"  Would  your  desert  give  immortal 
youth  ?  "  I  asked  him.  "  Or  perhaps  change 
you  into  some  strange  shape?" 

"  They  say  it  gives  immortality,  at  least. 
And  some  say  it  will  change  you  to  a  heap 
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of  white  bones  or  a  pinch  of  dust.  But  I 
believe  it  would  be  into  a  seraph  lovelier 
even  than  you  are  now." 

So  then  I  changed  the  subject.  But  in  my 
deserts  a  piece  of  dried  meat  and  a  cup  of 
water  would  suffice,  and  I  need  not  adopt 
Alicia's  tactics. 

Your  Imogen 
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TWENTY-NINTH  LETTER 

Brier  Roses,  September  the  Second 

A  new  month,  Anne,  a  new,  golden  month. 
Yesterday  Kendrick  and  I  spent  a  long  time 
together  in  the  woods.  He  wanted  to  show 
me  the  view  from  a  hill,  almost  a  mountain, 
several  miles  away.  So  Mumsie  made  up  a 
package  of  sandwiches  and  things  good  for 
hungry  people,  which  Kendrick  put  into  a 
knapsack  he  uses  sometimes  for  his  paint- 
ing materials,  together  with  some  ginger 
ale  and  sarsaparilla.  I  suppose  it  ought 
to  have  been  mead  for  such  wanderers  in 
Arcadia,  but  it  did  very  well,  even  if  it  was 
warm. 

The  tramp  was  a  beautiful  one,  under 
overarching  trees  whose  deep  green  was 
already  shot  with  gold.  Late  blackberries 
grew  higher  up,  and  now  and  then  the 
path,  emerging,  gave  inspiring  glimpses  of 
the  great  river  or  fronted  the  blue  heavens. 
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I  felt  as  though  I  were  walking  in  a  dream. 
The  trees  seemed  to  move  along  with  us, 
the  green  and  gold  shadows  to  beckon  invit- 
ingly ;  there  was  a  sound  in  the  wind  like  a 
great  joyful  song.  If  Kendrick  had  claimed 
me  then !    But  he  did  not. 

There  is  a  delicacy  in  his  nature  which 
keeps  him  aloof.  He  will  only  have  me  in 
utter  freedom.  He  fears  my  fancy,  my  im- 
agination might  carry  me  farther  than  they 
realize,  than  the  whole  of  me  might  con- 
sent to.  I  know  he  is  only  waiting,  ready 
always,  for  that  moment  when  I  will  know 
that  we  are  lovers.  But  he  will  not  drive  or 
hurry  me. 

And  yet  we  women  need  to  be  cornered, 
I  think.  I  know  he  loves  me  —  dear  Anne, 
J  know  that  I  love  him !  and  yet  I  do  not 
give  him  the  glance,  the  word,  that  will 
sweep  us  together.  Some  happy  circum- 
stance must  do  it  for  us ;  in  the  mean- 
while every  singing  bird,  every  white  cloud 
drifting  across  the  blue  in  solemn  beauty, 
each  bending  flower  and  leafy  tree,  are 
smiling  us  onward,  and  the  whole  of  nature 
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seems  to  be  warm  with  exquisite  sympathy. 
Such  a  day  as  yesterday  was  surely  lost  out 
of  heaven.  As  we  came  home  the  whole 
horizon,  visible  from  the  hilltop,  glowed 
pink,  with  lakes  of  miraculous  green  and 
gold  islanded  off  by  splendid  clouds.  The 
woods  rustled  with  life,  hidden  but  evident. 
Far  down  a  bell-cow  tinkled  her  slow  way 
across  a  pasture,  followed  by  the  silent 
herd.  It  was  like  a  poem  of  Wordsworth's 
with  an  added  touch  of  warmth  and  wild- 
iiess.  Kendrick  and  I  spoke  seldom,  and 
yet  seemed  to  be  talking  all  the  while  ;  a 
strange  communion  subsisted  between  us ; 
several  times  we  each  began  to  say  the 
same  thing,  until  at  last  we  only  smiled  — 
and  understood. 

Now  he  is  painting  mamma,  and  I  am 
going  out  on  the  veranda  with  tea.  He  has 
posed  her  in  what  we  call  the  sweet-brier 
corner,  and  never  was  there  anything  more 
delicious  than  she,  sitting  there  most  de- 
precatory, looking  lovely,  all  in  white,  and 
perfectly  possessed  by  the  idea  that  she  is  a 
blot  on  creation,  and  that  Kendrick' s  notion 
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of  painting  her  is  the  idle  fancy  of  a  wicked 
brain. 

But  I  must  stop. 

I  love  you,  anyhow,  old  friend. 

Imogen 
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THIRTIETH   LETTER 

Brier  Roses,  September  iif 

My  dear  Girl:  I  have  been  watching 
Kendrick  paint.  He  is  worth  watching : 
his  strong  and  yet  sensitive  face,  Hghting 
now  and  then,  as  he  works,  with  an  inward 
light ;  his  easy  attitude,  born  of  supple  mus- 
cles in  complete  control ;  the  quick  move- 
ments of  his  brush,  under  which  the  picture 
lives  and  grows.  Now  and  then  he  tips  back 
his  head  to  get  another  look,  and  says  some- 
thing laughingly  to  mother. 

There  is  much  in  his  face.  He  is  not 
a  man  to  be  satisfied  with  little,  either  in 
giving  or  receiving.  Anne,  Anne,  it  is  that 
which  holds  me  back !  I  cannot  believe  I 
am  capable  of  filling  that  great,  simple  soul 
of  his,  that  must  grow  always  greater  and 
purer.  I  can  bear  this  —  to  let  him  go.  I 
could  not  bear  to  take  him,  to  join  myself 
to  him,  only  to  find  some  day  that  I  had 
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grasped  no  more  than  the  shadow ;  that 
the  real  man  was  far  beyond  me,  dreaming 
dreams  I  could  not  understand,  doing  work 
I  could  not  help  in.  So  many  fail,  why  not 
I  ?  The  sorrow  of  losing  me  would  do  him  no 
real  harm ;  he  might  even  grow  the  greater 
by  it ;  but  to  lose  his  ideal  of  me,  to  find 
me  after  all  rather  dusty  and  foot-sore  and 
wingless  —  Anne,  my  strong  friend,  what  of 
that  ? 

So  I  sat  thinking,  and  looking  at  him. 
Mother  had  sauntered  into  the  garden,  rest- 
ing for  a  while.  He  leaned  back,  observ- 
ing his  work.  I  thought  of  the  girl  I  was 
when  engaged  to  Bert  —  thought  of  what 
I  might  become  if  I  dared  be  engaged  to 
him ;  watched  the  shadows  moving  through 
the  veil  of  leaves,  and  half-wished,  as  who 
has  not  sometimes,  that  I  were  one  of  the 
wood  creatures  who  have  no  soul  to  bother 
them,  who  cannot 

"  Look  before  and  after 
And  pine  for  what  is  not." 

Just  then  Kendrick  turned  slowly  towards 
me.    Our  eyes  met  and  I  trembled. 
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"  I  love  you,  Imogen,"  he  said.  *' Will  you 
ever  come  to  me?" 

A  hush  seemed  to  fall  on  the  world.  I 
don't  know  what  I  said,  only  "  Wait,  wait." 
But  presently  he  turned  back  to  his  work. 
And  I  know  this  —  how  long  have  I  not 
known  it  ?   I  love  him. 

Your  Friend 

Imogen 
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THIRTY-FIRST  LETTER 

Brier  Roses,  September  the  seventh 

Dear  Anne:  Next  week  Alicia  is  to  be 
married.  She  goes  singing  like  a  bird  and 
carries  dreams  in  her  eyes.  And  I  ?  I  walk 
in  a  fairy  world,  where  the  trees  and  flowers 
have  a  speech  I  understand,  where  the  river 
flows  to  a  golden  place  and  sings  of  it  in 
words  that  only  I  can  hear.  A  maple  by  the 
road  has  hung  out  a  scarlet  danger  signal, 
and  whenever  I  see  it  my  heart  beats  faster. 
It  says  to  others,  Winter  comes.  But  to  me 
—  to  me  it  has  a  secret  message,  wonderful 
as  music. 

I  thought  June  too  fair  to  lose,  but  June 
seems  slight  and  immature  beside  these  days 
of  gold  and  sapphire.  Strangely,  in  spite  of 
the  slow,  perfecting  growth  of  nature,  time 
vanishes  in  the  purple  mist.  Was  it  a  week 
or  ten  years  since  I  saw  the  apple-trees 
stooping  under  their  pink  and  white  bur- 
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den?  Now  every  wandering  breeze  sends 
the  fruit  thudding  into  the  grass.  It  is  a 
deHghtful  sound,  that  drop  of  the  ripe  ap- 
ple whose  circle  of  days  is  completed.  All 
through  the  summer  it  has  hung  on  the 
branch,  undisturbed  by  wind  and  rain,  draw- 
ing in  the  juices,  the  sunshine,  swelling  im- 
perceptibly but  steadily  until,  sometimes  in 
the  moonlight  with  no  twig  stirring,  some- 
times shaken  a  bit  too  roughly  by  its  old 
friend  the  wind,  it  falls  to  the  earth  from 
which  it  drew  in  the  sap-bubbles  months 
ago.  Not  a  sound  has  it  uttered  in  all  its 
quiet  work ;  but  when  all  is  finished  it  gives 
a  gentle  **  chug  "  and  is  ready  for  use. 

Oh,  Anne,  I  am  tossing  golden  apples, 
and  all  this  is  but  fooling ! 

This  morning  I  got  up  very  early ;  it  was 
not  dawn,  although  the  sky  was  already 
light.  I  dressed,  not  feeling  I  could  sleep 
again,  and  went  out  on  the  little  balcony.  I 
sat  there  some  time,  looking  down  into  the 
dewy  garden,  and  presently  I  heard,  beyond 
in  the  lane,  some  one  singing.  It  was  a  quaint 
song,  and  I  listened  joyfully. 
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**  Sing  it  again,"  I  said,  as  the  Singer 
swung  open  the  garden  gate  and  entered. 
So  he  sang  it  once  more. 

*'  Will  you  come  down  and  let  me  show 
you  something,"  said  the  Singer,  at  last. 

Together  we  went  along  a  narrow  path 
that  wound  beside  the  brook.  Finally  we 
reached  a  pond  surrounded  by  sumach 
bushes  behind  which  the  woods  climbed 
high.  The  leaves  were  touched  with  color 
around  the  little  pond,  that  was  as  placid  as 
a  child's  dream,  reflecting  ever5rthing  with 
a  sort  of  gentle  shyness.  As  we  paused  at 
the  brink,  the  sun,  heretofore  hidden  behind 
the  mountain,  swept  up  into  the  blue  sky  all 
hung  about  with  rosy  clouds,  and  shot  a 
beam  of  light  into  the  heart  of  the  smooth 
water.  It  was  like  a  new  creation,  so  warm 
and  sweet  and  full  of  light  the  place  became. 
Faint  spirals  of  mist  coiled  upwards,  melting 
as  they  rose.  There  was  a  rustle  of  hurrying 
wings,  a  breeze  ruffled  the  pond  and  set  the 
leaves  to  dancing.   A  bird  sang  joyfully. 

"  So  love  comes,"  said  my  Singer,  smiling 
down  into  my  eyes. 
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You  have  seen  the  Hght  breaking  after 
rain.  You  have  heard  the  mighty  tumult 
of  the  forest  in  a  storm,  beautiful  and  terri- 
ble. You  have  felt  the  sea  draw  you  with 
its  immeasurable  power.  Your  spirit  has 
been  swept  by  the  glory  of  poetry,  the  ex- 
quisite pain  of  self-renunciation,  the  dream 
of  heaven.   Ah  !  Anne. 

I  have  come  to  my  own  on  clouds,  through 
flowers,  hand  in  hand  with  sunshine  and 
leaping  water.  The  rose  lent  her  fragrance 
as  guide,  the  evening  calm  of  the  hills  whis- 
pered its  word  of  direction,  the  solemn  night 
chanted  hers.  *'  Love,"  they  say ;  **  love  and 
live  and  be  born  again.  Take  up  the  song 
of  nature,  the  choiring  of  the  angels.  Let 
God  shine  into  your  souls  as  the  great  sun 
shines  into  our  golden  hearts,  sleeps  on  our 
gracious  slopes,  kindles  the  white  light  of 
our  refulgent  moons.  So  much  of  good  and 
truth  and  joy  is  yours  as  you  can  give  again 
to  others.  What  is  love  but  giving,  and  both 
but  happiness  and  use." 

Do  you  remember  the  sunsets  at  Vevey  ? 
How  all  the  beauty  culminated  in  one  di- 
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vinest  moment,  gone  before  we  quite  had 
time  to  know  it  there  ?  Is  it  not  so  with  our 
lives  ?  one  perfect  moment  flushed  with  rose 
and  opal,  one  when  the  real  is  transmuted 
into  the  ideal,  one  when  the  bread  is  broken 
and  you  see  God  ? 

All  my  life  they  will  stand  together  ;  those 
far,  snow  mountains  swimming  in  wonderful 
light,  and  our  pond,  fringed  round  with  liv- 
ing gold  and  red,  thinly  veiled  in  silver  mist, 
quivering  under  the  new-risen  sun.  And  our 
moment  is  immortal  I 

Imogen 
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THIRTY-SECOND   LETTER 

Gate  of  Heaven,  September  lo 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  me  now 
that  you  have  me  ?  "  I  asked  my  captor  and 
prisoner  to-day. 

"  I  don't  quite  know.  Perhaps  frame  you 
and  hang  you  on  my  wall." 

"I  should  make  faces  at  your  visitors, 
particularly  the  women." 

"  I  would  hang  a  cloth  over  you  and  tell 
them  you  were  unfinished," 

"  Things  in  frames  are  meant  to  be  looked 
at." 

"  Some  very  precious  things  in  frames  are 
kept  hidden,  and  shown  only  to  such  as  have 
gold  to  bring." 

''  Gold  shall  not  make  me  visible." 

"  You  are  more  precious  than  those  other 
things." 

"  I  refuse  to  be  framed,"  I  say  hastily,  not 
being  able  to  look  into  his  eyes  any  longer. 
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"  I  feared  it,"  he  returns.  "  So  my  best 
picture  will  wander  about  my  house  as  it 
chooses.  You  will  find  others  —  fragments  I 
have  tried  to  imprison  ever  since  I  knew 
you  —  years  ago  that  was,  though  neither 
of  us  was  aware  of  it.  None  of  them  would 
ever  submit  to  canvas  or  frame,  and  so  they 
haunt  the  house  and  walks  and  look  out  at 
me  from  corners.  Each  has  something  of 
you.  One  I  remember  always  wears  a  white 
shirt-waist  open  at  the  throat  and  a  white 
skirt  with  flounces — do  you  know  that  one?" 

It  was  what  I  wore  the  first  time  he  came, 
when  I  was  planting  sweet  peas.  I  know  I 
thought  how  foolish  I  was  to  wear  such  a 
skirt  for  digging  in  the  ground. 

*'  And  I  suppose  its  hands  are  dirty  ?  " 

"Very  dirty." 

"  I  won't  like  being  haunted  by  a  shape 
with  dirty  hands." 

"  Think  how  /  must  feel  about  it." 

The  wedding  is  on  the  15th.    Did  I  tell 
you?   I  am  to  be  maid  of  honor,  and  shall 
wear  white  and  green,  and  a  big  white  hat 
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with  pale  green  streamers.  Alicia's  dress  is 
a  lacy,  fluffy  thing,  with  lots  of  train.  She 
would  n't  have  satin.  '*  I  'm  six  inches  too 
short,"  she  said. 

When  I  marry  Kendrick  I  am  going  to 
slip  down  to  the  church  in  a  shirt-waist  and 
short  skirt,  quickly,  when  no  one  is  looking. 
Ken  says  he  will  stand  in  the  door  and  shout 
for  joy  when  he  sees  me  coming.  —  Oh,  my 
Anne !  God  grant  that  he  will  always  feel 
like  shouting  for  joy  when  he  sees  me  com- 
ing. May  I  be  to  him  like  the  sunshine,  the 
green  grass,  the  sweet  dew  to  the  land,  like 
roses  to  the  garden,  like  all  gentle,  tender, 
and  loving  things  in  nature,  strong  to  help 
even  him,  who  is  so  much  stronger  than  I. 

Yesterday  I  went  to  the  studio  and 
knocked. 

"Who  is  there?  "  I  heard  him  say. 

Suddenly  I  felt  awed,  and  I  turned  and 
ran  off  down  the  path.  I  heard  the  door 
open  behind  me,  and  then  his  steps  follow- 
ing. 

I  stopped  under  the  trees  and  he  came  up. 
But  he  stayed  some  paces  away. 
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"  Little  wild  princess,"  he  said,  with  deep 
eyes  looking  at  my  soul,  "  you  must  not  run 
from  me.  I  shall  throw  no  charms  about 
you." 

*'  I  am  afraid,"  I  said,  and  the  tears  came 
into  my  eyes. 

"Of  what?" 

*'  Of  heaven.    It  is  too  bright,  too  sharp." 

"We  were  made  for  heaven.  It  is  the 
world  that  wounds  us." 

"  I  have  left  earth  so  recently.  I  understand 
and  know  it." 

"  What  has  it  said  to  you  ?  " 

"  To  wait  —  to  wait  —  for  you  !  " 

"May  I  come  to  you,  sweetheart?" 

"  Come  to  me." 

Far  and  near  over  the  land  peace  broods, 
a  visible  presence.  The  tassled  corn  scarcely 
moves  in  the  light  breeze,  too  faint  to  blow 
aside  the  blue  haze  that  dreams  in  the  dis- 
tance. A  few  maples  are  dripping  gold  or 
red,  but  mostly  the  trees  are  still  deep  green. 
Over  the  fields  has  come  an  aftermath  of 
short,  soft  grass  ;  the  honeysuckles  are  sweet 
again,  and  other  flowers  have  returned  to  us 
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in  the  garden,  gracious  gifts,  coming  to  per- 
form no  other  use  save  that  of  beauty.  Lar- 
gesse of  Nature,  testimony  of  her  overflow- 
ing love. 

Mother  smiled  when  we  told  her,  and 
kissed  Kendrick. 

"  You  will  make  each  other  happy,"  she 
said,  '*  and  that  means  much  beside." 

We  have  told  no  one  else.  She  stands  on 
the  rim  of  our  world,  smiling  in  at  us.  But 
into  its  flower-haunted  wilds  no  other  feet 
must  tread  just  yet. 

The  new  Imogen 
Salutes  you ! 
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THIRTY-THIRD   LETTER 

Brier  Roses,  September  i6 
Dear  Anne:  Alicia  is  a  wife  and  gone 
away  with  her  new  husband.  The  wedding 
was  a  pretty,  cheerful  one ;  quite  a  gather- 
ing of  people,  and  the  rooms  lovely  with 
early  asters  and  goldenrod  and  the  first  yel- 
low leaves.  The  church  having  proved  in- 
convenient, they  were  married  in  the  square 
hall,  the  centre  and  chief  abiding  place  of 
the  house,  by  Dr.  Clewes,  who  ordained  Mr. 
Erskine,  a  nice,  white-haired  old  man,  breath- 
ing benevolence  as  a  pine-tree  does  balsam. 
Alicia  looked  charming,  swimming  in  a 
cloud  of  white.  It  was  over  so  soon — a  mar- 
riage always  leaves  me  gasping,  so  much  is 
accomplished  in  so  short  a  time  ;  it  takes 
perceptible  moments  to  grow  from  child  to 
girl,  from  girl  to  woman.  And  then  a  few 
words,  and  from  being  maid  you  are  wife, 
while  the  sunlight  had  scarcely  moved  on 
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the  floor,  while  nothing  has  changed  with 
you ! 

We  had  a  simple  wedding  breakfast,  jolly 
and  informal,  and  then  came  the  rush  down- 
stairs, a  shower  of  rice,  one  impertinent 
old  shoe  whirling  gayly  into  the  road,  and 
they  were  off  to  their  new  life,  with,  I  sup- 
pose, many  another  couple  round  the  old 
world. 

"And  now,"  whispered  Kendrick,  as  the 
guests  melted  away,  *'now  let  us  escape 
into  the  woods." 

Into  the  woods  !  There  we  walk  —  green 
shadows  waving  about  us,  sunlight  winning 
through  the  moving  leaves  to  lie  in  golden 
patches,  birds  rustling  and  chirping  —  and 
talk  of  our  future  life  together,  making  such 
delicious  plans,  Anne  !  No  other  couple,  we 
say,  laughing  at  each  other,  but  knowing 
it 's  true,  just  the  same,  no  other  couple  will 
match  us  in  consideration,  courtesy,  in  all 
the  sweet  graces  of  love  and  life.  We  will 
set  our  ideal  very  high,  and  hold  each  other 
up  to  it  with  sweetest  tenderness,  and  our- 
selves with  strictest  rigor.  Ah,  Anne,  the 
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talk  of  lovers  in  a  wood  !   No  one  else  may- 
share  or  understand  it. 

What  are  my  letters  to  you  nowadays  ?  I 
do  not  know  myself.  It  is  as  though  I  were 
veiled  round  by  a  golden  mist,  through 
which  the  things  of  the  world  loom  dim 
and  strange,  very  far  away.  And  I  stand 
glorified  and  awed,  knowing  only  that  Ken- 
drick  and  I  love  each  other. 

I  love  you,  too,  my  friend. 

I.  G. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH    LETTER 

Brier  Roses,  September  20 

My  DEAREST  Anne  :  Thanks  for  your  beau- 
tiful letter.  No  one  else  could  have  written 
such  words.  Ken  and  I  read  them  together 
with  the  tears  in  our  eyes. 

We  have  just  come  back  from  climbing  a 
mountain  not  far  from  here.  The  way  leads 
through  woods  and  over  brooks  and  up 
moss-covered  stony  places  where  the  sun- 
light sifts  through  the  leafy  canopy  in  long 
arrows  of  light.  The  crest  achieved,  behold 
a  wide  outlook  over  valley  and  river,  and  to 
the  south  over  other  hills  and  peaks  folded 
in  purple  shadows.  The  September  haze 
veiled  the  farther  distance  and  lent  to  nearer 
things  a  touch  of  mystery.  Close  at  hand, 
yet  far  below,  spread  the  fields  outlined  by 
trees,  dotted  with  houses  and  barns.  Cows 
were  grazing  here  and  there,  small  black  and 
brown  creatures  that  even  Alicia  wouldn't 
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have  minded.  Far  off  a  pond  gleamed, 
fringed  with  willows.  White  sails  lay  idly 
on  the  river,  and  ever  and  anon  a  train 
crawled  along  the  farther  bank.  Behind  us 
the  scrub-pines  leaned  together ;  at  our  feet 
huckleberry  bushes  clustered  thickly,  and 
the  air  was  as  fresh  and  cool  as  that  which 
stirred  the  leaves  of  Arcady  in  the  golden 
age.  High  up  a  hawk  wheeled  in  splendid 
circles,  while  over  all  the  sky  bent,  deep  and 
tender  as  love  itself. 

Was  it  not  the  spot  for  two  lovers  to  sit 
throned  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  am  very  brave 
when  I  think  soberly  that  I  have  under- 
taken to  be  Kendrick's  wife ;  to  be,  that 
is,  the  sweetest,  dearest,  highest  of  human 
creatures  to  him ;  to  give  him  the  finest 
sympathy,  the  wisest  help,  the  greatest  love 
that  he  could  find  on  earth  —  Anne,  am  I 
not  foolhardy?  He  is  so  great  and  sim- 
ple and  wise,  there  are  such  wide,  sunny 
expanses  in  his  character,  such  pure  seas 
of  sympathy  and  tenderness,  such  gentle 
strength.  I  can  see  it,  as  I  see  the  golden 
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valleys,  the  green  fields,  the  mighty,  tree- 
grown  mountains.  Supposing  I  should 
chance  to  darken  the  sunlight,  should  tear 
down  one  climbing  flower,  wither  one  grass- 
blade  ?  Could  I  bear  it  ?  When  I  think  of 
these  things  I  am  afraid.  But  when  he 
speaks  to  me,  when  he  looks  at  me,  I  feel 
that  it  will  be  all  right.  For  love  is  so  tre- 
mendous and  so  strong  that  it  must  dazzle 
and  engulf  all  minor,  weaker  things.  It  will 
not  be  I  who  am  his  helpmeet ;  not  I,  but 
love.    Surely  it  is  I  who  love  him.    And  yet 

—  yet  somehow  I  seem  almost  to  stand  out- 
side, stilled  and  awed  by  this  revelation  of 
divinity.  We  have  met  on  the  mountains  of 
our  nature,  and  looking  down  on  our  lives 
from  this  lofty  height  the  smaller  things  — 
the  troubles,  mistakes,  wrongs,  weaknesses 

—  change  into  something  lovely  and  touch- 
ing, shrouded  by  a  delicate  mist,  beautified 
by  transmuting  distance.  I  will  not  be  afraid, 
after  all,  because,  thank  God,  it  is  not  my- 
self but  love  that  I  have  to  trust  and  that  I 
am  safe  in ! 

The  happy  Imogen 
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THIRTY-FIFTH  LETTER 

September  25 

Dear  Anne  :  Ken  and  I  are  to  be  married 
next  month.  There  is  no  need  of  waiting, 
and  as  Kendrick's  work  takes  him  abroad 
this  winter  we  thought  it  better  to  sail  before 
the  cold  weather  sets  in.  Mother  will  stay- 
here  ;  Aunt  Sophy  is  coming  to  be  with  her. 
They  are  famous  chums,  you  know,  and  will 
manage  splendidly.  I  feel  guilty  at  leaving 
her,  but  she  laughs  at  me. 

Of  course  our  engagement  is  announced, 
and  the  congratulations  have  been  pouring 
in.  Mrs.  Hefter  drove  up  with  her  little  hus- 
band yesterday,  climbed  over  the  wheel  with 
reckless  abandon,  and  moved  down  upon  me 
as  the  mountain  might  have  done  on  Ma- 
homet, if  it  had  been  settled  that  way. 

"  Deary  me,  but  if  this  ain't  direct  answer 
to  prayer,"  she  burst  forth,  enfolding  me. 
^*  You  '11  forgive  me,  honey,  but  I  'm  that  glad 
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for  ye  both.  Mr.  Hefter,  he  kin  tell  you  I 
ain't  slep'  a  wink  since  I  heard  —  not  a  wink. 
He  claims  I  '11  be  losin'  flesh  if  I  don't  calm 
down.  But  lordy,  I  don't  keer,  I  'm  that  glad 
of  it !  Why,  child,  I  love  ye  both  same  as  if  I 
was  mother  to  the  two  of  ye — which  could  n't 
be,seein'  as  how  that  would  make  brother  and 
sister  of  you.  But  I  love  you  both  just  as  well 
—  as  near  as  I  kin  make  out,  never  having 
had  none."  And  so  incoherently  on,  while 
Mr.  Hefter  nodded  and  smiled  with  unwonted 
courage.  It  was  too  lovely  and  touching,  and 
I  looked  at  the  queer  old  couple  through  very 
happy  tears.  Every  one  loves  Kendrick,  the 
children  and  the  old  people,  the  country  and 
the  city.  When  I  think  that  if  I  had  not 
come  here  this  spring  I  should  now  be  Bert's 
wife  —  never  having  known  what  love  is, 
nor  what  marriage  ought  to  mean !  What 
helpless,  lost  children  we  would  be  if  we  were 
not  taken  by  the  hand  and  led,  often  so  much 
against  our  will,  away  from  what  we  think 
we  want,  but  ought  not  to  have,  towards  — 
heaven. 

You  know  what  it  is  to  see  the  man  you 
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love  happy.  Is  there  another  joy  like  it  ?  To 
see  Ken's  eyes,  his  soft  and  brilliant  eyes, 
lighten  so  wonderfully  as  they  meet  mine. 
To  hear  him  laugh  and  sing,  and  see  him 
do  foolish,  happy  things  for  love  of  me. 
He  is  so  absurd,  so  deliciously  boyish  and 
beside  himself. 

"  I  can't  have  you  in  the  studio  while  I 
work,"  he  says,  looking  at  my  red  head. 
"  You  will  disturb  the  north  light.  But  per- 
haps you  might  dye  it  some  nice  quiet  color," 
he  continues, ''  more  like  other  women's  and 
less  like  some  queer  angel-thing  dropped 
out  of  heaven  by  mistake." 

Is  it  not  foolish  —  and  delightful  ? 

Imogen,  your  Friend 
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THIRTY-SIXTH    LETTEIR 

Brier  Roses,  October  s 

No  words  can  describe  the  beauty  of  these 
days.  Ken  and  I  know  a  path  that  winds 
for  a  couple  of  miles  through  the  golden 
woods  and  then  suddenly  leaps  out  beside 
the  river,  beyond  which  you  see  the  tawny 
hills,  like  couchant  lions,  lying  in  thin  blue 
haze.  Such  evenings !  Fragrances  of  dying 
leaves,  faint  odors  of  burning  grass,  inhabit 
the  translucent,  vivifying  air.  There  is  no 
breeze,  yet  the  yellow  and  red  leaves  keep 
falling  softly  all  about,  rustling  in  the  perfect 
quiet.  The  sky,  deepest  blue  above,  and 
glowing  on  the  horizon  with  the  first  hint  of 
sunset ;  the  whole  land  steeped  in  warm 
sunshine,  glowing  with  it,  yellow  and  purple 
with  it.  In  the  fields  the  brown  shacks  guard 
huge  mottled  pumpkins;  the  apple-trees 
are  flushed  all  over  with  their  fruit,  and 
you  may  hear  the  laughter  of  the  pickers, 
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heaping  their  ruddy  and  mellow  piles  be- 
neath the  yet  loaded  branches.  Never  a 
cloud  in  the  great  arch  of  heaven  that 
every  moment  glows  with  more  splendid 
color. 

And  yet  this  is  autumn  —  the  dying  year. 
It  is  finished ;  all  spring's  promise,  all  sum- 
mer's patient  fulfilling.  But  what  a  jubilee 
Nature  holds.  No  repining  after  her  van- 
ished youth  or  golden  prime.  Not  a  bit  of 
it !  Riotous  joy  of  beauty,  simple,  useless 
beauty.  No  work  now  —  that 's  over.  So 
let  us  deck  ourselves,  brothers  and  sisters ; 
let  us  fling  abroad  our  banners  and  go  dan- 
cing down  the  hills  to  the  peace  of  the  val- 
leys, to  the  stillness  of  winter,  that  leads  to 
nothing  less  glorious  than  a  new  spring.  Sin 
and  sorrow  are  myths  ;  old  age  the  ogre  of 
a  child's  fairy  tale,  whose  power  is  over  with 
the  closing  of  the  book.  Real  life  is  in  the 
sunlight,  not  in  books,  and  there  are  no  ogres 
there. 

What  though  the  fairy  tale  seems  very 
real  at  times  ?  We  know  better,  and  can 
afford  to  be  happy  and  at  peace  even  when 
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the  ogre  seems  to  have  us  in  his  very  grasp. 
It  is  but  the  nearer  to  the  new  spring,  to 
the  end  of  the  book  where  the  prince  and 
princess  Uve  forever  in  joy. 

Imogen 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH   LETTER 

Brier  Roses,  October  17 

This   is  the  last  letter   Imogen  Grant  will 
ever  write,  Anne  my  friend.   To-morrow  she 
begins  anew,  born  again  into  the  kingdom 
of  love. 
A  wife. 

Long  and  long  I  have  sat  dreaming  since 
writing  that  sweet  word.  There  are  no 
earthly  words  to  fit  such  dreams,  sent  down 
on  angel  wings  from  heaven.  The  night  is 
wonderful  and  still,  like  my  happiness.  I 
have  no  wish,  no  regret,  except  the  wish 
that  I  were  worthier,  the  regret  that  I  am 
not  the  loveliest  and  most  faultless. of  wo- 
men, to  have  the  more  to  give  my  hus- 
band. Yet  if  I  were  different  he  might  not 
love  me  as  he  does. 

A  force  greater  than  myself  bears  me  on. 
I  seem  to  feel  the  world  moving,  turning 
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towards  the  sun  of  my  marriage  day.  I  feel 
like  something  strange  and  small,  held  in 
the  arms  of  infinite  power.  I  pass  along 
sweet  and  solemn  ways,  unknown  before. 
New  skies  are  overhead,  new  flowers  at  my 
feet.   A  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. 

Oh,  the  happy  years  together  !  Think  of 
me,  Anne,  as  I  climb  the  steps  of  my  throne 
to-morrow  —  to-day  !  For  midnight  has 
passed,  and  the  night  is  rushing  onward  to 
the  dawn.   Our  day ! 

May  I  be  to  him  the  fulfillment  of  his 
heart's  desire. 
^  Good-by. 

His  Imogen 
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